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928 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


THIS IMPORTANT PAGE TELLS ABOUT 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
AND 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


We want everybody to have the privilege of reading 7he Congregationalist in 1902. 


It will be worth while. 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


of from three to seven pages each 





14 December 190} 


These .are some of the notable features in store. 


The Michigan Copper Region, Rev. Arthur Metcalf; Cripple Creek: a Typical Mining Camp, Rev. George W. Ray ; The Irrigation Movement 
in America, James D. Whelpley ; The Use of the Camera in Missions, Mrs. John B. Clark ; New England Characteristics, Ciifton Johnson ; 


Churchgoing in Zurich, Bishop John H. Vincent ; 
Rev. Peter McQueen; The Islands of King Philip, Annetta Halliday-Antona ; 


Over the Caucasus Mountains, Frederick B. Wright ; 


The Russian Student Movement, 
Passion Week in a Greek Village, Arthur S. Cooley. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE NAMES OF CONSPICVOVS CONTRIBUTORS 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, Some Harvestings of My Ministerial Career; Prof. Henry C. King, The New Evangelism; Rev. Nehemiah 


Boynton, D.D., The Pulpit dnd Its Competitors ; 


A series on Timely Topics; 


Jowett, The Wooing Note in Preaching ; Rev. John Hunter, God’s Present Disclosures of Himself. 


It reads like a book. Can you afford to pass such a paper by? 


Some of the Regular Features 
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in the world. 


Rev. James Stalker, The Sermon on the Mount and Modern Life ; Rev. Joseph Parker, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, What is it to be a Christian ? Robert E. Speer, Habits of Holiness; Rev. J. H 


It is not only the oldest Congregational paper, but 
by common consent one of the best religious papers 


In addition to all the features expected in a de- 
nominational paper of the first class, it has stated 
information at first hand from representative men in 
other denominations. 

Baptists, Rev. O. P. Girrorp; Free Baptists, Pror. 
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character sketches, and a forthcoming series dealing 
with the rising men in other denominations. 


Agents wanted in every Congregational church, to whom liberal commissions will be paid 
Consulting Editors in all the states assist in the preparation of their respective state pages and furnish other 


interesting matter. The list includes: 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 
.c. D.C Rev. D. 8. Clark, D. D. 

odd : “ enema Rev. E. M. Noyes 

sbhten Seebnes Rev. F. W. Merrick 
Rev. E. M. Cousins Rev. G. H. Johnson 
Rev. H. W. Kimball Rev. E. N. Hardy 
Mr. Wm. P. Hubbard Rev. A. F. Dunnells 

Rev. J. J. Walker 


, Rev. Wm. be Knight 
NEW HAMPSHIRE kev. E. W. Phillips 


Rev. S. L. Gerould, D.D. Rev. Raymond Calkins 
Rev. Cyrus Richardson Rev. H. L. Bailey 
D.D. ’ Mr HH. H. Stic kney 
Rev. W. L. Anderson 
Rev. N. F. Carter 
Rev. W. F. Cooley 


RHODE ISLAND 
Rev. F. B. Pullan 


CONNECTICUT 
VERMONT Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D. 
Rev. C. H. Merrill, D.D. Rev. J. 8. Iv 
Rev. Evan Thomas Rev. J.C. Goddard 
E Rev. W. J. match 
Rey. C. R. Seymour Rev. L. W. Hick 
Rey. C. H. Smith Rev. T. C. Ric bards 


NEW YORK 
Rev. E_N. Packard, D.D. 


ILLINOIS 
Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D. 


Rev. McGee Waters, D. D. 


Rev. F. 8S. Fitch, D. D. 


NEW JERSEY 
Rev. J. Owen Jones 


MARYLAND 
Rev. Oliver Huckel 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MICHIGAN 


Rev. D. F. Bradley, D.D. 
Rev. Nehemiah boynton, 


Rev. J. P. Sanderson 
Rev. R. W. McLaughlin 


WISCONSIN 


yl Cc. H. Richards, D.D. Rev. J. H. Chandler 


ev. C. A. Jones 


OHIO 
Rey. J. G. Fraser, D. D. 
Rev. A. M. Hyde, D. D. 
Rev. D. M. Pratt, D.D. 
INDIANA 
Rev. H. C. Meserve 


Rev. 8. T. Kidder, D. D. 
Rev. Judson Titsworth 
Rev. F. N. Dex.er 


MINNESOTA 


Rev R. P. Herrick 
Rev. J. F. Taintor 
Rev. W. H. Mediar 
Rev. Alex. Milne. 


10WwA 
Rev. T. O. Douglass, Jr. 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, D. D. 


MISSOURI 
Rev. ©. H. Patton, D. D. 
Rey. J. P. O’Brien 
Rev. H. P. Douglass 


NEBRASKA 
Rev. Harmon Bross, D. D. 
Rev. H. bg Herring, D. D. 


Rev. M. A. Bullock 
Mg ge oc ge 
Rev. P. Bro: 


Rev W. L. Sutherland 
Rev. David Baine. -Griffiths 


COLORADO 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Pres. J. H. Morley 
Rev. G. J. Powell 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rev. W. RB. Hubbard 
Rev. B. G. Mattson 


CALIFORNIA 
Prof. C. 8S. Nash, D. D. 
Rev. Wm. H. Day 


OREGON 
Rev. A, W. Ackerman,D. D 
Rev. C. F. Clapp 


WASHINGTON 
Rev. E. L. Smith 
Rev. Austin Rice 
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BOOK _NUMBER OFFER-BLANK FOR A NEW SUBSCRIBER 








Inclosed find $2.00 for this NEW name 


(street) 


Date 











(state) 








Address 





I understand that this amount secures the paper for all 1902 AND ALSO the special FIRST OF THE MONTH, BOOK and CHRISTMAS 
numbers for the current month until editions are exhausted. 


Signed eit 
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CROWELL’S NOTABLE BOOKS 





The D’Artagnan Romances 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. New and 
complete translations, with introduc- 
tions by J. W. McSpappen. Fully 
illustrated by Frank T. MERRILL 
and Maurice Lexorr. 5 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, per set, $7.50. 


Colonial Prose and Poetry 

Selections illustrating American Cul- 
ture and Ideals, 1607-1775. Edited 
with critical and biographical In- 
troductions by W. P. TRENT and 
B. W. Wetts. 3 vols., 18mo, with 
photogravure frontispieces. Cloth, 
gilt top, per set, $2.25 ; limp leather, 
per set, $3.75; half calf, per set, 
$6.00. 


Mistress Barbara 


A Yorkshire Novel. By HALLIwELL 
SUTCLIFFE. 12mo, with 4 full-page 
illustrations by MERRILL. $1.50. 


“ Ennobling and inspiriting.””—Boston Home 
Journal, 


Anna Karenina 


By Lyor N.. Totstro1. Translated 
from the Russian by NatTHANn 
HaskELL Dove. Photogravure il- 
lustrations from drawings by E. 
Boyp Situ. New edition from 
new pla es. Complete in three vol- 
umes. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $3.00. 


Flowers from Persian Poets 


Edited by NatHan H. Dove and 
BELLE M. Wacker. With cover, 
title-pages and borders designed by 
GoopHUE. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, per set, $400; half calf, gilt 
top, per set, $7.50. 


Talks With Great Workers 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN, author 
of “Pushing to the Front.” Fully 
illustrated with portraits of Hay, 
Lipton and others. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Dames and Daughters of 
Colonial Days 
and of the Young Republic 


By GERALDINE Brooks. Holiday 
edition. With photogravure illus- 
trations by OGDEN and CoPELAND, 
printed tissues and rubricated title- 
pages. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
per set, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, 
per set, $7.50. 


Heather’s Mistress 


A New Story, by the popular authoress 
Amy Le Feuvrg, author of “ Prod- 
able Sons,” “ Dwell Deep,” “ Odd,” 
etc. With 7 full-page illustrations, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Pine Ridge Plantation 


The Trials and Successes of a Young 
Cotton Planter, by WILLIAM Drys- 
DALE, author of “ Helps for Am- 
bitious Boys,” etc. Illustrated by 
CopELAND. 8vo, $1.50. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 








Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 





The Boy Problem 


ag a a Byron Forsusa, Ph. D. 
ith introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY 
HALL. Pp. 186. 75 cts. net. 


Dr. Forbush understands the natural boy and how 
to approach and handle him, and is also familiar with 
recent pedagogical literature and with modern ideas 
as to mt a4 development in the adolescent 
period. Thi k is of profound interest and of 
he value not only to parents, but to pastors and 

eachers of the young. 


Four in Hand 
By Me. A. M. CASTELLO. Pp. 400. $1.50. 
o Sunday schools, $1.00 net. 

A charming story of family life, in which are 
characters which win our admiration and sym- 
pathy from the first. It is a love-story, but sweet 
and clean, and sparkling with vivacity and humor. 


The Holly Berry Series 


By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. Fally il- 
ustrated. 6 vols. The set $1.50. To 

Sunday schools, $1.00, net. 

These are short stories for little readers, similar 
in style to “‘ The Sunny Hour Series,” ete., which will 
be a welcome addition to any primary Sunday school 
library. There is a picture on almost every page. 


The Message of the College to the 
Church 


Six addresses delivered in the Old South 
Chureh, Boston, 7 Pres. ARTHUR T. 
Havptey of Yale; Prof. F. G, PEABopY 
of Harvard; Pres. GEorRGE Harris of 
Amherst; Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER of 
Williams; Pres. W. J. TucKER of Dart- 
mouth; and Pres. W. D. Hypr of Bow- 
doin. Pp. 176. 75 cts net. 

These very able addresses upon the general theme 
indicated by the title attracted muvh attention and 
were bel sgey 4 quoted by the press at the time of their 
delivery. They deal with vital subjects in a mas- 
terly way, stimulating thought and inspiring to high 
resolve and vigorous action along the line of moral 
and civie reform. 


The Interwoven Gospels and Gospel 


Harmony 

By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 75 cts. net. 

The four Hist« ries of Jesus Christ blended into a 
complete and continuous narrative in the words of 
the Gospels, interleaved with pages showing the 
method of the warmeny. Text according to Ameri- 
can Revised Version. Full Indexes, References and 
five Maps. Tenth thousand. 


‘ 
The National Council 
By Rev. E. LyMAN Hoop, Ph. D. 75 cts. 
net. 

A valuable historic monograph, giving a résumé of 
the work of the vari: us councils, and thus marking 
the pro of Congregationalism for the past 30 
. nvaluable to all students of denominational 
history. 


Monday Club Sermons, on the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons 


for 1902 
Published annually. Pp. 387. $1.25. 


Some of the ablest Congregational preachers con- 
tribute to this book. To teachers $1.00 net, 


Orations and Addresses 
By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D. D. pp. 593. 
$3.00 net. 

No preacher of recent years has had the oratorical 
finish and elevation of thought and expression which 
characterized Dr. Storrs’s work. The orations and 
addresses in this volume have been carefully se- 
lected as examples of his work under the best and 
most inspiring conditions. They cover a wide range 
of political, social and religious topics, and are 
worthy of reading for themselves as examples of 
Dr. Storrs’s oratory and as contributions to hist ry 
and to human thought. 


Signs of Promise 

By LymMAN ABBottT, D. D. Sermons 
preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. Pp. 300. Originally published at 
$1.50; now reduced to 75 cts. net. 


Joseph Parker, D. D. 


Pastor of City Temple, London. His Life 
and Ministry. By ALBERT Dawson, 
London correspondent of The Congrega- 
tionalist. Pp. 176. 75 cts. net. 

This biographical sketch bv one who has had unu- 
sual opportunities for intimate personal acquaint- 
ance is a vivid pen picture of one of the most emi- 
nent living preachers. It is one of a series published 
in London entitled “‘New Century Leaders.” We 
control this book for the United States. 


Sketches in the Evolution of English 
Congregationalism 
By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D. D. 

Cloth. Pp. 256. $1.00 net. 

It traces independency in England back to the be- 
ginnings of the Puritan movement, and shows how 
it has developed under the pressure of its environ- 
ment. For American readers the book will find spe- 
cial value as furnishing the means for comparison 
between Congregationalism in the two countries. 
The book is clear in outline and effective in style. 


The Trend of the Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D D, 
author of “The Bible Verified.” Pp. 
419. $100 net. 

Dr. Archibald has marked taste for historical study 
and a power of vivid description which makes the 
book both readable and genuinely valuable. Itisa 
series of pictures rather than an argument, but its 
effect is that of a most powerful plea for the recog- 
nition of God’s control of human affairs. 

The Darenport Republican says: ** Dr. Archibald’s 
plan is to seize upon the historically essential fea- 
tures of an event or a personal career and point out 
their use by God in promoting human progress. He 
succeeds admirably. His style is to be coveted for 
its clearness, directness, simplicity and finish.” 


The Beecher Books are now issued by us 
at reduced prices. Sold on installments if desired. 


The Expositor’s Bible New 25 vol. 


edition, $25.00 net. On installments if desired. 
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PODESAD TAD ODT ENDO 
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Use for your Christmas presents a book whose wide distribu- 
tion will do an immense amount of good. 
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E By Alice Caldwell Hegan tens of thousands 
: : - of Pegg Mg 
“T jes’ do the best I ken where study of the inter. 
i the good Lord put me at, an’ it en 
looks like I got a happy feelin’ in y tres reli gen 
, . 
| me most all the time.’’—mrs. wices. ee atiineet 
— Eater ea Seewreiee of the 
* “Something new, vital, original.”—Louisbille Post. : mane. 
Ge yy) 
“The story of a brave Christian woman who, under the $1.25. Send for’ 
{ PZ ; : ee free specimen 
" most discouraging circumstances, still keeps a smiling face pages. 


: towards a confident to-morrow.”—Chicago Tribune. 


In pretty binding, $1.00 At all the stores. 


F THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 





BOSTON , CHICAG O. 




















“A delightful book of verse.”—N. Y. Com- 


: mercial Advertiser. ‘* Mr. Cole is a master 
f N | ABI F H | | DAY B KS of form and his lines are usually stately, 
ii often noble.” — Chicago Vimes- Herald. 
. - 


h Long’s Beasts of the Field 
y Long’s Fowls of the Air ~ — “a ENS 


All of Mr. Long’s animal stories bound in two volumes, satine cloth, stamped 

















f 
in full gold. Sq. 12mo cloth, $1.75 per volume. Neatly boxed to $3.50. 
th 8 "- » $1.75 p 2 y ed t gether, $3.50 “The verse is always pleasing, smooth, 
all From THE NATION, New York City, April 5, 1900 flowing in its movement, and kindled with 
ta , eee the fire of idealism that never becomes 
They abound in bits not seen by the many in the field. Boys, as well as the older reader, outworn.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


will find delight in the books, which are good ones to place in their hands. They contain just 
what they might have learned under similar circumstances, if able to be still and look and seer . me 
listen long enough. P rice, nee $1.25 


G. P. PUTNAM’S ‘SONS, NEW YORK 


























Bird Portraits | King Arthur and His Court 





By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON ; described | By FRANCES NIMMO GREENE. IIlustra- 
: CET THE BEST. 
by RaLtpH HOFFMANN. Quarto, $1.50. tions by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. 5c. 
Old Indian Legends The Starsin Song and Legend Brown’ 8 Famous Pictures 
By ZITKALA Sa. Illustrated by Miss | By Jermain G. Porter, Ph.D. With eet. ag Gens Each. Phe 
ANGEL DE CorA ( Hinook-Mahiwi-Kilin- illustrations reproduced from Albrecht , 2,000 subjects. ’ Repro- 
aka). 12mo, cloth, 75c. Durer’s famous drawings. 75c. Sas wake as 





on life of Christ; 200 
Madonnas; hundreds of 
new aes Old Tes- 
tament history fully il- 
lustrated. Send 4c. in 
stamps for 4 sample pic- 
tures and our new. 32- 
age Catalogue, illus- 

rated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 
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Young People’s Meetings | : 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, . - Beverly, Mass. 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs | etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the Subscribers’ Wants 

















. re | auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions — 
367 Hymns with Music on same page | Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 104 
“THE BIBLE AND THE BURIED CITIES OF THE Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
335,000 Copies already sold. East” is the subject of a very fine lecture to he given words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
a in Association Hall, Boylston and Berkeley Sts., Mon- | Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. day, , > 7m 8 o'clock, ot nee. eng tal fore rs. 
bh D. Pro ogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, is 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. a leading authority his recent book being highly praised “i Bhar he oh I id ig de ental cece 
For Sale by PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago. | }¥ the finest scholars, It ts a lecture one cannot afford | Pri.e of hoard given on application to Charles W Birt: 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall | ’° ihe ie I oy 
oommnnind tans Bt., ie Teed omlal April. ce Object: to ‘in gree 4 $a si . ‘ 
NION SERVICE mprove —— and social condition of seamen us- oy Specialist. Paid work wanted by man of gooc 
tains temperance | education. 12 years’ experience. Position as —— 
puanehen shest So saret seems homes and boardin houses in pF on, seaports at home.| tendent of Boys’ Club, Y. M. “. A., eC a Ki or 
Z this service. Address, Thomas and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; | tutor and companion, Address F. , 67 Kirkl ane 
Communion Service Co., Box 332. Lima, 0. ——- the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend id and St., Cambridge, Mass. 








ife Susi bletbtichasebiniiaeliiaee 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
r apy td Dear Readers All of the good. old Congresation- 
MENEELY & CO. iit remittances of same are requested to be made diréct to | ays: Please ald your humble sister tn work inore and 
) Watervitet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highes pvr e oa an >, pes better in the cause of the Master in neglected laces by 
Vv. Dr. CHARLES TODDARD, President. mying my nice, large bookmarks—5 for one dollar. 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURGH BELLS, ac. Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. Ki tndty dress Christian Worker, Carley P. 0., Shelby 








The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. County, Iowa. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Mission oom 704, ges Saree: 
tional House. Miss Louise ise’ Day 
Abbie B. Child, Home bevel 


OSTON 8) oath 
Rew. Alexander Me. ekensie T D. D., Da Preaident Geo. 
Tr , Corresponding 


r; B. = Snow. 
601 onal House, Boston. 
seciety eveted to the material, social, merail gat reli. 
gious welfare of seamen. uests should be made ney. 
able i 4. the Boston Seaman’s lend Boclety. Contribu. 
tions from churches and individuals so! 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Mission SoOoIBsTy 
is represen! 
= by oe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
onal House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, ie, Becretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
oon tae WoMAN’S eee. FRIEND SOCIETY ef Bos 
m 601 Co! on Annual member. 
ship ‘61.00; life mem rahip 620 Mrs. Henry C. 
Delian , Treas., Hotel Berkeley,  ~ t, St., Boston. 
THE seenansaiainsn HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRBTY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all ¢ correspondence relating to eons and 
—— should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. > 
D. Rev. Washington Choate, ’D. D., Co 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on ether 
matters relating to the Nationa! Society should be sent. 
o 807 Gongroga Bowen Be mepomany ce hours 10'S. Ab 


No. 607 Office hours 
nual nih. ership, pt. Oc 00; Hiten membership, 
pyc solict Miss Lizzie D. Whi r. 


MERICAN BOARD OF + sonia Torbay FOR FOREIGN 
wi IssIOns, Co H 


Purchas: Agent. Office in 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, ibs La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its servines to churehes d pastors o7 
Hog éi8 Bong in Massachusetts and in other States. 
ph scp House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


:~ magpie MISSIONARY ASSOCIA , United 
Onarities Buil , New York. Missions in. the Uniti “14 


jons 
offices, or to H. W. Hub Rreasuter Fourth Ave. and 
= Second St., New York Ci 

'B CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
= ohureh and Ling = aes marae. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 


Treasurer United 
Sharitios erates new Yor cer George A 
use, Boston, Fiel d Secretary. 
 Commeniiaiainn wigan SoocrrTy (includh g 
former New West Education ee Scholarsh\j s 
for students for the ‘Academies tn ty-seven 
tional Colleges and a8 mie 3 seventeen — 
free Christian schoo! . ro xico. 8. F 
WILKINS, . Treasurer. mm tional) 
House, Boston; 161 Fa ness 8 Be, “Ghicagor It 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of ‘Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its 2%, is the estab. 
lishment and sup 1 ag F +8. P .. ical nd fig sau 
Gparchee and Sun So by: he ——_ Secunia 
Kelsey, 


Hi bb, 
Fine. Sec., 101 Semmantn aa Be 
enn oF Porarmtas AID, Boston, Mass. 
— Send 


to . Stan 
wood, ‘Treasure 04 Sears Building. | 4 Apply for aid to 
E almer, 008 ¢ Congregational Hi 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S +> anarchy RELIEF FUND 
(under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Council).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
Sionaries and aed families. Chairman, Rev. H. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. Arthur 
H. Wetlman, Boston ; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; pee gy 3 ae 7 B. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. of Bequ bequeath to the 
“Trustees of the Ne National Weunell 1 of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecti- 
cut) (here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 
of Ministerial Relief, as tye hee in the resolutions of 
_ National Council of the Congregational Churches of 

he United ng All correspondence should be ad- 
Soaun to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co! tional —— Boston. Wil 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D.. 
re 


tary and ‘Treasurer 

epar: venient, which is in seem of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday’ sc school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera. 
ture to newand pees schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is de ent 
are ey <r A | appro: suaabene | from the Busi 
ness Departmen con tions from churches, 
Sunday schools sm individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field etary an 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


“ne de ent. 

iness Department, in charge of the Business 

manager, and aan known in thé trade as the Pilgrim Press. 

Uke il ihe Congr ationalies and Chrisitan World 

Pilgrim Series of Lesson vale and Sunday schoel 

and for chure' and Sunday 

Records and sells Re beste of all anor publishers ar 

well as its own. Its treasury is ent. to which, how ite from 

that of the Missionary Department, to whic newever, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 

subscriptions for 6 egy from Ohio and ail eee 

shoulc be sent te the Business Manager, J. H 

Tewksb at Boston, and from the interior and west 

ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


IRA D. SANKEY’S 


TOUR IN EGYPT 
and the HOLY LAND 


with photographs by I, Allan Sankey and a 

graphic story of how the body of Rameses II. 
was found in 1871 by Abder-Rasul Almad, is 
vividly described in the January number of 


THE DELINEATOR 


F le everywhere, 
o b aaa prepaid for 15¢ 
$1.00 for an entire year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
17 West 13th St., New York 
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| {Sunday-School Necessitie 


For more than a quarter century we have been annually supplying thousands 


; of Sunday Schools with all of the very many articles and publications needed 


in every well-regulated school. 

We are in position to supply the best of everything at minimum cost, and 
mention herewith only a few of many publications, Write us for free circular 
and fuller information. 








This is the happy title of a new book for Sunday-school workers, written 


The Teacher, and edited by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., who for years has been a rec- 
The Child. and ognized leader in Sunday-school work in America. P 
id The Teacher, the Child, and the Book are the greatest three things in the 


The Book. Sunday-school world; the highest trinity of all. Which one of the three is 


the greater it would be difficult to determine, since God made them all, and 
By Rev. A. F. all are immortal. 

Scuaurrier, D. D. The book is a handsome 12mo, with 25 chapters and nearly 300 pages, 
cloth bound at only $1.00. Any Sunday school, if it would only think so 
can well afford to take a dollar from its own treasury, send fora copy of this book, and pass it around 
among officers and teachers until itis worn out And if officer and teacher would but read the first two 
chapters, ‘‘ The Teacher's Seven Helpers” and “ J he Teacher’s Varied Calling.” and then read them 
over again, and then put on their ‘‘ thinking caps”’ for a half-hour, the money fur the book would be well 
expended, even if not another word were read. 








This beautiful volume is 8x 11 inches in size and contains 5 
174 pictures selected by a Biblical expert, who arranged them The Great-Painters 
according to the well-known Stevens & Lurton’s Harmony Gospel; or, The Lifeof Orr 

, L. 


of the Gospel. 
Its editors pieneed it as a guide to teachersin studying and Lord as Told by the Master 

ening the Bible by means of pictures, and its immediate Painters of the World. 

large sale proved that it supplied a long-felt want. By Hiwry Turwer Bamev, State 
‘This book interprets to the mind through the eye the life y i 

of our Lord, andone beholds new beauty and strength even Superviser of Drawing of Massachusetts. 

is some of the most familiar descriptive passages and sayings Bound in Cloth, Price, $2.00, 

of Christ. 
The index has been prepared with the greatest care, and any desired picture may be instantly found by 

its use. ‘The book has only to be seen to be recognized as worthy a place in every Sunday-school 


worker's library. 











**The Blackboard in SundaySchool, “by Prof. Bailey, has proven to filla great 





— 
bs: 
" Bindhioard. . need, and no blackboard worker can afford not to ownit. Price, 75 cents. 


be The Blackboard Class,” by Miss Florence Darnell, is just adapted for 
Primary workers who need some assistant. It has been most heartily 
welcomed everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 


Books. 





Sunday-school Secretaries will find this book arranged so as to meet the require- rts’ 
ments of their school, however graded. It provides for all peat ty — pormanens Cu 
value. It is simple and yet comprehensive, and its value in having the weekly an 
monthly records so arranged as to be on opposite pages will be appreciated. Space ee 
for eae classes. Send for reduced sample pages. Price, $1. 00, Semantic 98:8° 





The Child’s is without question the brightest and best-edited illustrated paper for little 


folks made. Our editors examine with greatest care the literary world to find 
Hour the best material for this sweet little weekly. Send for free samples. 








The unexampled sale of our library books establishes their worth. All that money 
can buy and experience suggest is freely used in making them just the best possible Library 
books from every standpoint. Let us send you our handsome Book Catalogue. It B. ke: 

will surely interest you. OOKS:s: 








We have in hand at all times Sewing Cards, Text Chains, Song Dooks, Pic- 


General tures, Record Books, and all other articles needed by any school 
Essentials. Write to Us about any book, paper, or article that you desire, and 


we are sure that we can give you the latest information about all publications and articles. 


| W. A. Wilde Co., Gicaco. 
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Quiberon Touch 


A Romance of the Sea 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of ‘‘For the Freedom of the Sea,’’ 
** The Grip of Honor,”’ etc. 


With Frontispiece. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


“It is acharming idyllic love story, moving amid the crash 
of arms and international hate, and it is admirably told.”— 
The Outlook. 

“Done with the skill which comes from dramatic inspira- 
tion and the cleverness which accompanies genius. The chief 
charm of the book lies in its tender passages.’’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


‘D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SIO ON aR) 68 A Thrilling Romance 
A ROMA NCE Of an Intensely Dramatic 
Hae 0 CNet, ¥ 4 é Flavor 

TE ; “It is a brilliant perform- 
ance, thrillingly interesting 
throughout. The romance 
has in it that power which 
compels admiration and in- 
sures popularity.” — Phiia- 
delphia Telegraph, Septem- 











| ber 7, 1901. $1.50 
By Charles Felton Pidgin 
Author of 





: : 1R: : QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 
q § Wildes’ Bible Pictures Lye 
as pe wish to call especial attention to our list of AT THE DUEL - : 
»le Pictures, suitable for use at Christmas time. A Book to 
We are having an increased demand for these BETWEEN $1.25 

Pf f ——— from superintendents and teachers, who JUNK Stagger Sorrow 
_. ae ry be ge oo aa om te —— = a 1 q 1RO NV BURR —_ ae re 

q desirable g ney can give to their scholars; they : ee : Boo 

i not only delight the eye with their beauty. but un- i 4 NED) At All ksellers 
f consciously the owner is becoming fami iar with 
oH » won wom “ the hast oxsiate, ¢ 400 subjecte In Preparation 

iP ur fuli catalogue contains abou subjects, 

4 all carefully selected, making the most complete 

7 set of Bible pictures published. . , CM.CLAR MISS PETTICOATS 


“" Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid 


Send for circular giving full list of pictures. 
(No orders for less than ten copies re- 
ceived.) size of cards, 6x8 inches. 


MOUNTED PICTURES.— We are pre- 
=~ 4 pe er" ——r = vi mega =, 
x9 inches in size, at a cost, including the picture 
of four cents each, and in lots of twenty Ave or The and 


more, three cents each. The postage on the 








there is. an extra cont Tor postage at saneant Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 
cent each. 

W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON AND Ghe Foremost Review of the World— Original English 
ttt th te ncn oS att Dent Se Edition at About Half the London Price. 








The contri utors are the leading writers, and the subjects the ablest and most timely discussions of 


EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER the topics and problems of the day It is indispensable to all who keep in touch with the best contem- 
porary thought and criticism. Yearly subscription, $450; with The Contemporary, The Fortnightly, or 
The Westminster Reviews, $8.50; any three, $12.00, all four, $16.00. Specimen copies free. 


) Stories About LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 7 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
t 
| 


will wish to see 








Jesus 
forchildrenvoderte, by To Those Who Study the Bible 





























Mrs. JOHN R. GOW. THE BIBLICAL WORLD is an indispensable aid. The only popular illustrated magazine devoted exclusively to Bible 
; This course is composed wholly of stories study, Edited by Presipent WituiAM R. Harper. 80 pages monthly ; 634 X 9% inches; single copies, 20 cents, 
from the Gospels, carefully selected and treated The subscription price of THE BIBLICAL WORLD is $2.00 a year, but, in order to introduce it to new readefs, a 
yi to meet the needs of primary classes, as viewed three months’ trial subscription is otfered to anyone not now a subscriber for 25 cents. Address 
from the modern standpoint. Itis beautifully 
: illustrated, and is accompanied bya Teacher's THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
| Helper, with Lesson Talks, Blackboard Work, 
| etc., giving abundant aid in teaching the les- . 
sons. Specimen copies of this exceedingly at- 
tractive course sent free on application. ; 
4 HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | The +] 
Tre Bisce Stupy Pustiswinc Co. 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; ThePRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 
95 SoutH St., BOSTON, Mass. Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis: San Francisco; 
1 . ’ ~ae Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. FISK & Co. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ oe artes ————_—__—_—_——— —_—____—___—— | Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
E; MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. MAINE, BANGOR. Advises parents about schools. 
[ College of Physicians and Surgeons. BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
q pene’ ee, en — service in — ‘i. ~-J eee = de a —— 
spensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens tiona ruction in New Testament Greek. - IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 a. M. " ° , ” 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Ree’R. Near City For Catalogue or further in ormation ‘apply’ to TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
| Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Prof. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. ' IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 











“Its contents will apply to all.” 
—FPresident Draper of University of Illinois 


“T have read T H E RI G H T S “T find pleas- 
it with fit | d fit 
a | OF MAN in Fewding 


and respect. His rakes 
everything that 
book is a moral BY ge 9 


. %? 
uplift. LYMAN ABBOTT writes.” 
—John D. Long - —John Hay 
Secretary of the “T think the wide circulation of this book Secretary of 


| Navy. will do a great deal of good.”—Ax-President State. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins. 





Crown 8v0, $1 30 net; postage 15 cents. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO 
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CHEMICAL analyses by the most eminent physi- 
cians and the actual experience of thousands of 
mothers have coincided in proving that Mellin's 
Food fulfills absolutely the bigs yereaeme= of an in- 
fant’s diet. 

7-DAY WASHINGTON TouRs, $25.—Itinerary of 
the series of tours Boston to Washington from Jan- 
uary to May, under the personally conducted tour- 
ist system of the Pennsylvania Railroad, may be 
obtained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


NEW SLEEPING CAR SERVICE/TO CHICAGO.— 
Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 ». M., through 
service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago via Boston 
and Albany, New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral k. R. The best, quickest and safest as well as 
the only direct double track service from New Eng- 
land to these points. Send for “‘ West Bound.” A. 
S. Hanson, G. P. A. 


A SUPERB GIFT.—One of the finest gifts that 
Boston has to offer to holiday purchasers is the 
$100 Colonial Clock offered by the Paine Furniture 
Company, 48 Canal St. It is a very stately piece of 
furniture, standing nearly eight feet in height. It 
is a timepiece of wonderful accuracy, and has all 
the added attractions of the best long-case clocks. 
It is remarkable value. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
it will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It may 
not be fair for any to do that—lct us hope so for the 
sake of the covk! The disease dyspepsia indicates 
a bad stomach, that is, a weak stomach, rather than 
a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there is noth- 
ing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite and makes eating the pleasure it should be. 


A VERY interesting exhibition is now taking place 
at Gilchrist Company’s new store on Washington 
Street. On the top floor of the building is an amuse- 
ment room free to all their patrons. The cinemato- 
graph is the feature there now, and the exhibition 
which takes place five times a day, lasting twenty 
minutes, is well worth going a long way to see. 
The pictures of the Boer War are very realistic and 
instructive, while the tableaux of Santa Claus and 
Christmas dream pictures are amusing alike to 
child and parent. The sture itself is interesting 
with its vast variety of holiday goods and decora- 
tions. 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—On account of 
the International Sunday Schoo! Convention, to be 
held at Denver, Col., June 26 to July 2, 1902, the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway will make a rate 
of $31.50 for the round trip from Chicago, tickets 
to be sold June 23, 24, with return limit of July 31, 
1902. The excellent train service offered by this 
line to and frum Colorado will undoubtedly secure 
a large share of the travel upon this occasion. The 
Colorado Special, leaving Chicago at 10 o’clock 
every morning, requires only one night en route, 
and the night train, leaving at 11.30, reaches Den- 
ver early the second morning. Both trains have 
free reclining chair cars, and first-class s!eeping 
ears. Full particulars, relating to special train and 
ticketing arrangements, will be announced in due 
time. 

ACHES AND PAIns.—You know by experience that 
the aches.and pains of rheumatism are not permanently, 
but only temp -rarily, relieved by external remedies. 
Then why not use an internal remedy—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which correc:s the acidity of the blood on which 
rhenmatism depends and cures the disease? This med- 


icine has done more for the rheumatic than any other 
medicine in the world. 








The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy. 
A Story of Ministerial Life as it is. A new novel by Rev. 
Magee Pratt, with portrait. A startling and remarkavle 
book. See press notices Price $1.00, Cloth. 
CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE PUB. Co. 
On Sale also at the Congregational Bookstore. 








BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 
5% and 6% Investments 


In first Mortgages-on improved farms in the 
famous Blue Grass and Corn Belt regions of 
Iowa and Missouri. Safe as Government Bonds. 














Let us send you our lists. 
That yield 6% 
net without 


Securities F without 


Eafe oi first. mortgages on improved realty in 
galt ha and the irrigated farming land tribu- 

our successful specialty for fourteen 
pvt be paren information on request. References given. 
F. EB. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
88 W., 2nd South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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TRUSTEES 


AND MANAGERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUNDS 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Power 
ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest. These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent. interest for thirty years and 
appeal to investors desiring absolute secur- 
ity ad a sure income. Full particulars, 
maps and any information desired will be 

furnished on application. 


E. H. CAY & CO. 


Boston, aus Devonshire St. 
New York, 1 Nassau S 
PHILADEL ~~ "421 Chestnut St. 
Monts EAL, Canada Life Building. 


A Successful Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equa? 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzsr $10.00 rrmcrat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR auspine peer 


profitable investment than that present d by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Mis-<ouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can pee refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 











WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 











%50,000 6 per cent. 10 YEAR 

FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 

| of the Lumberton Cottoa Mills, N. C. 
Dated Dec. 1, 1901, due Dec. 1,1911. Interest 
| pare June "and Dee. at the office of the 
armers’ Loan and Trust Co., N. Y., Trustee. 
re Price, i are ——o Trust Deed gee opinion 
| ounor, Wilson, N. C., upon 
} application 
| 
| 
{ 


Hagh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, N.C. 











I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHREY 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE PILGRIM’S DAY 


| By Mary W. TILEsToN. A companion book to “Daily Strength,” over 200,000 copies of which have 
: been sold. 
* Fine literary taste, true devotional feeling and broad catholicity of selection join to make this 
‘ maaual for daily reminder of the things of the spirit beautiful and helpful.”—7he Congregationalist. 
Three styles—18mo, cloth, 80 cents net; white and gold, $1.00 net. Red Line Edition, 16mo, $1.25 net. Post- 


paid, 88 cents, $1.09, and $1.35, respectively. x 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS 


| Lin1ay Wurr1Ne’s new book, containing that which is highest in thought and perfect in beauty in litera- 
ture. 16mo, $1.00 net; decorated, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.08 and $1.34, respectively. 


MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE 


: Entertaining Historical Sketches of the Pioneer Women of Canada. By MARy SIFTon PEPPER. IIlus- 
: 3 trated. 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 

UP AND DOWN THE | LITTLE | NEW ENGLAND 

SANDS OF GOLD MASTERPIECES LEGENDS 


A story of the pesgent time, by MARY DEVER- | By ALPHONSE DAUDET Comprising “‘ Letters | A new and enlarged edition, uniform with Sam- 

















EUX, author of the very successful ‘ From from My Mill” and ‘“ Monday Tales.” Illus- UEL ADAMS DRAKE’s other books. With ad- 
Kingdom to Colony.” 12mo, $1 50. trated. 2 vols., 16mo, in box, $2 50. ditional illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS LITTLE MEN 





LITTLE MEN. With Pictures by BrrcH. New Holida 
Edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story. With 15 full- 
page Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00 postpaid. 

FOUR ON A FARM. By MARY P. WELLS SMITH, au- 
thor of the popular “The Young Puritans” Series, 
ete. 12mo, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.31. 

TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
the favorite writer of girls’ sto ies, author of ‘ Teddy: 
Her Book” and “Phebe: Her Profession.” 12mo, 
$1.20 net; postpaid, $1.32. 

HOLLY-BERRY AND MISTLETOE. A Christmas Ro- 
mance of 1492 for Little Felks. By MARY CAROLINE 
HYDE. 12mo, 80 cents net; postpaid, 88 cents. 


BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY. A Story of Bos- 
ton Girls. By HELEN LEAH REED, author of“ Brenda: 
Her school and Her Ciub.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20 








AS THE GOOSE FLIES. A Fanciful Story. Written and 
Illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE, author of “ The 
Christmas Angel.’”’ 12mo, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30. 

HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. By LILy 
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Guess Who Wrote | 


THE NEW BOOK 


v ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR THE RIGHT GUESS 


It is an account of the stories that were told at a gathering of famous American 





authors, the story tellers being introduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


The Literary Host of the Occasion. 


The following twenty-five authors were invited. Twelve of them accepted, and 
each told one story. WHICH TWELVE? 


W. D. HOWELLS, 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
BERTHA RUNKLE, 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


RUTH McENERY STUART, 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
OCTAVE THANET, 


THOFIAS BAILEY ALDRICH, PAUL LEICESTER FORD, { 
{ 
MARK TWAIN, { 
{ 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, JOHN FOX, Jr., 

GEORGE W. CABLE, HATILIN GARLAND, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, ROBERT GRANT, 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
,MARGARET DELAND, Mrs, BURTON HARRISON, 


$1,000.00 for the Right Guess | 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book ; together with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached and 

mailed to the publishers. If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be 

ry Goa ey the winners. If no correct answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. All guesses must be in by 
ecember 31, 1901. 


MARY E. WILKINS, 
OWEN WISTER. 


Ask for it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers, 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, BOSTON | 
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Event and Comment 


The International Sun- 
day School Lessons for 
the first six months of 
next year follow the history of the found- 
ing and development of the Christian 
church, from the ascension of our Lord 
and the promise of the Holy Spirit to 
the planting of the first church in Eu- 
rope at Philippi. The account is given 
in the first sixteen chapters of the book 
of Acts. The study of this wonderful 
history gives occasion for the discussion 
of the most important matters con- 
nected with the church of today, en- 
gaged in the new century in missionary 
enterprises far more extensive and com- 
plicated than those of the early church, 
when all the realms which it entered 
were under one civil government. These 
lessons will be commented on in The Con- 
gregationalist for the first three months 
by Prof. Edward I. Bosworth of the theo- 
logical department of Oberlin College. 
Professor Bosworth’s thorough knowl- 
edge of the book of Acts and his skill 
in interesting students in its themes 
are shown by his excellent volume, Stud- 
ies in the Acts and Epistles, published 
by the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. The editor of this paper 
has conducted the Sunday school de- 
partment for fifteen years, from the 
first issue of 1887 to the last lesson of 
this year as printed on another page of 
this issue. His work has included one 
series of seven years, another of six 
years, with two years in the third series. 
Having thus more than twice traversed 
the whole Bible as far as allowed in 
these lessons, he believes he can best 
serve the readers of The Congregational- 
ist by giving his attention to other de- 
partments and committing this work to 
other hands. He has constantly appre- 
ciated the fraternal relations maintained 
by correspondence with many teachers 
and students of the Bible. They are 
assured that they will find in Professor 
Bosworth a ripe Christian scholar, who 
will stimulate and guide them in the 
study of the Word of God as interpret- 
ing its message to their own needs and 
to the expanding life of the Christian 
Church. 


The Sunday School 
Lessons for 1902 


Ree i ; The International 
nner’s Course of 7 esson Committee 
Sunday School Lessons). 4+ April appointed 
a sub-committee to prepare a course of 
lessons for scholars under six years of 
age. This was in response to a general 
demand for graded lessons. The course 
has just been issued. It is planned to 
begin with September and to continue for 
one year. The first lessons treat of God 
as the Creator of all things and the Fa- 


ther. Those for November are arranged 
to lead up to Thanksgiving, for December 
to lead up to Christmas, while the spring 
lessons are related to Easter. The re- 
maining lessons. teach obedience to God, 
the duties of friendship, helpfulness, rev- 
erence and prayer. It is expected that 
the course will be repeated from year to 
year. Nature studies have been intro- 
duced, and the committee has consulted 
with more than fifty teachers of primary 
classes. The general themes, titles for 
each lesson, Golden Texts and Scripture 
passages selected are announced, the 
work of preparing the lessons for the use 
of teachers being left to lesson writers, 
as in the uniform courses heretofore is- 
sued. While the course has not been 
passed upon by the International Com- 
mittee as a whole, it goes forth with its 
indorsement, the sub-committee, of which 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York is 
chairman, having been appointed with 
power and acting in co-operation with a 
committee of lesson editors and publish- 
ers. The work appears to have been well 
done and, we believe, will be generally 
approved by Sunday school teachers. 





Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
Oberlin’s Effort offer of $200,000 to Oberlin 
and Hope . 

College, conditioned on the 
raising of $300,000 additional on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1902, has been met by dili- 
gent efforts of the trustees, alumni and 
other friends of the institution with 
such a degree of success that less than 
$90,000 last week remained to be se- 
cured. Committees are busily working 
in New York, Boston and other centers. 
President Barrows is devoting all his 
energies to fulfill the conditions and is 
hopeful of success. A detailed state- 
ment of the present assets and recent 
improvements made shows wonderful 
advance in the development of the col- 
lege through the contributions of the 
alumni and others during the last two 
years. New buildings are going up, new 
departments have been organized, new 
life manifested, without departing from 
the spirit and traditions which have 
given Oberlin a peculiar and widely ex- 
tended influence in this country and in 
other lands. If this gift of Mr. Rocke- 
feller is secured and the additional sum 
without which it cannot be had, it is 
probable that other large amounts will 
follow, which will enable the institution 
to do a much greater service in the 
future than it has done in the past. The 
time remaining is very short and if suc- 
cess comes it will be a cause for con- 
gratulation by all friends of Christian 
education. 


Zion’s Herald assumes that 
The Congregationalist and The 
Watchman favor the open 
saloon on Sunday in New York city, be- 
cause these papers have expressed the 
opinion that the best available solution 
of this very difficult excise question may 
be to submit it to the votes of the citi- 
zens of the city, which our contemporary 
says means the same thing. That it 
does pot mean the same thing is demon- 
strated by a recent letter in the New 
York Evening Post, written by a prom- 
inent German citizen, who is opposed to 
the open saloon on Sunday and who be 
lieves that a majority of the voters are 
opposed to it. We do not favor an open 
saloon in New York city on Sunday or, 
indeed, on any otherday. We favor clos- 
ing liquor saloons as far as possible and 
abolishing them wherever it is possible. 
We do not favor open saloons in Boston, 
but we approve of having its citizens 
decide the question for themselves, be- 
cause we believe that in the end the 
moral interests of the city will best be 
promoted by placing on its citizens the 
responsibility for its good government. 
The interests of temperance are not pro- 
moted by any of its advocates attempting 
to class with their opponents all friends 
of temperance who do not accept without 
question their favorite methods for at- 
tempting to abolish intemperance. 


A Wrong 
Assumption 


It is to the credit of British 
Methodists a8 Wethodism that it has gone 
Evangelists : 

so earnestly and thoroughly 
into the field of evangelism. They seem 
to lead the other deneminations in the 
breadth, sanity and success of their meas- 
ures. Nothing of its kind in London, 
for instance, is comparable to the West 
London mission, carried on so many years 
by Hugh Price Hughes in St. James 
Hall. Rev. Gregory Mantel has just 
succeeded to the position of Mark Guy 
Pearse as co-worker with Mr. Hughes. 
Only last month there was opened in 
Edinburgh a Methodist mission hall, un- 
der the direction of Rev. George Jack- 
son, situated at a favorable point for 
reaching thousands not in the habit of 
entering church doors. The estimate in 
which such work as this is held by Chris- 
tians generally in Edinburgh is shown 
by the fact that a notable demonstration 
was made at the dedication of this build- 
ing; strong speakers came from all parts 
of England and Scotland and the services 
lasted a fortnight. Another Methodist 
mission plant that deserves to rank in 
the class of those mentioned is that car- 
ried on by Rev. Samuel Chadwick in 
Leeds. He will be pleasantly remem- 
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bered by many who attended last sum- 
mer the Northfield conferences. In the 
Record of Christian Work for December, 
Paul D. Moody gives an interesting de- 
scription of this successful people’s work. 
Mr. Chadwick has built up a wonderful 
organization, permeated through and 
through with the gospel spirit, and com- 
manding the respect of the city. He, 
too, like Hugh Price Hughes, employs 
“‘sisters,”” seven cultured women, who 
give their whole time to Christian serv- 
ice. Besides them there is a vast amount 
of volunteer labor, and representative 
business men of the city furnish the sin- 
ews of war. Perhaps the work in this 
country of the Methodists that corre- 
sponds most nearly to the English is 
that of the Metropolitan Tabernacle in 
New York, where Dr. Cadman was be- 
fore he went to Brooklyn. 


It is a common assertion 
that the masses of the 
people are practically 
unaffected by the church. Whatever of 
truth there may be in it, the power of the 
church to influence the masses is often 
enough shown to warrant far greater 
efforts than have yet been put forth. 
The Central Hall Mission in Manchester, 
Eng., of which we have some personal 
knowledge, is an encouraging illustration. 
Begun about fifteen years ago as a Wes- 
leyan mission, it has steadily grown under 
wise leadership until its influence is felt 
throughout the entire city of nearly a 
million people. It has reached the lowest 
‘Classes and lifted many of them to higher 
material levels. It has bettered neighbor- 
‘hoods, promoted temperance and civic 
morals and gained the confidence of 
thousands hitherto totally indifferent to 
the churches. 
held each Sunday, with an average at- 
tendance of 15,000. Every week there 
‘are thirty-three prayer meetings, eighty 
fellowship meetings, nine Bible classes, 
and thirty open air services. Over 4,000 
persons attend the temperance meetings 
every Saturday evening. There are 2,500 
children in the Sunday schools of the 
mission. Fifteen departments of social 
work are maintained and more than 1,000 
‘voluntary workers are engagea in various 
ways in spreading the gospel, in minister- 
ing to the spiritual and temporal needs of 
a great multitude. It is remarkable that 
three-fourths of the money expended is 
raised within the mission, while large 
amounts are contributed each year to 
foreign missions and more than $10,000 
has been subscribed toward the Wesleyan 
Twentieth Century Fund. While new 
methods are constantly being put in 
operation and every effort is made to win 
the attention of the people, the spiritual 
aim is always foremost and the results in 
conversions and transformations of char- 
acter are large and increasing. 


“Where the Masses 
Are Reached 


The net loss of Congre- 
gational Sunday schools 
in the United States for 
last year, according to the Year-Book, is 
10,038 members. This is an error, caused 
by including in the Sunday school enroll- 
ment in the previous Year-Book 8,364 
amembers of mission schools in Minnesota, 
»who ought not to have been counted, in- 


Our Sunday School 
Enrollment 


Twenty-one services are 
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asmuch as the Year-book tabulates the 
membership of mission schools separately 
from the church schools. The net loss 
for the whole country, as reported in the 
Year-Book dated January, 1900, should 
have been given as 6,663, instead of a 
gain of 294, and the net loss for last year 
is 1,333. The largest enrollment in our 
Sunday schools thus far was in 1895, when 
the number was 687,575. The last Year- 
Book reports 671,743, making the net loss 
in five years 15,832. 


It has been as- 
sumed by some 
who have writ- 
ten on the recent disciplining of Turkey 
by France that with her victory France 
once more regained her old right to 
supervise all Catholic missions in Tuwir- 
key and Turkish dependencies, This is 
denied by the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, who points out 
that France has simply secured the 
Turk’s guarantee of the unhampered ex- 
istence of the French missionary schools 
and colleges, mainly carried on by Jesuits 
and the other religious orders. But the 
claim to a universal protectorate was not 
made, and if it had been German influ- 
ence at Constantinople would have pre- 
vented compliance. For neither in Tur- 
key nor in China is Germany disposed 
now to leave its Catholic missions and 
missionaries to the protection of France. 
As respects China, this is quite clear 
from recent publications in France and 
Germany relative to the joint action of 
the Powers under Count Waldersee. 
Emperor William is in no mood to leave 
the protection of the rights of Germans— 
Cat olics or Protestants—to any other 
Power than Germany, and he is quite 
right. This issue in one of its aspects 
came before the House of Deputies in 
France last week, when the personal 
influence of Premier Waldeck-Rousseau 
was necessary to carry through with the 
other clauses of the indemnity to be de- 
manded from China the one which pro- 
poses restitution for damage done to 
French Catholic missions. The Budget 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
with a Radical-Socialist majority, had 
decided against the claim. Obviously, if 
the time has come when nothing but the 
influence and prestige of the French 
premier stands between defeat and vic- 
tory on a matter so important to Catholic 
missions abroad as this, the pope, in view 
of the hostile attitude of the French na- 
tional legislature to the Catholic orders, 
may well be tempted to turn to the Prot- 
estant, but politic, emperor of Germany 
for that defense of Catholic interests 
which France, with its ever-increasing 
secularistic spirit, seems to grant grudg- 
ingly now. 


French Supervision of Cath- 
olic [Missions in the East 


In length too long, 
— in. style, forceful 
and intelligible, in attitude hortatory, in 
aim informing and guiding, in spirit it is 
frank and moderately radical. Self-com- 
posed, given to Congress in print and not 
in writing, listened to by legislators with 
uncommon attention and read by mére 
citizens than any message since the days 
of the Civil War, it has been generally 
deemed a characteristic utterance by a 
very individual man, who is to magnify 
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the executive office, do his own thinking, 
speak his own mind and stand for an 
Americanism which is self-respecting and 
bold in facing problems international 
and national, political and social. Com- 
ment upon the message abroad has been 
favorable in the main, although with in- 
disposition in some quarters to accept 
the Monroe Doctrine as newly defined. 
To admirers of Mr. Roosevelt in the past 
his unqualified advocacy of the principle 
of merit as the sole qualification in Fed- 
eral service, whether military, naval or 
civilian, whether at home or the insular 
possessions does not come as a, surprise. 
But it is none the less gratifying to see 
him nailing his colors to the masthead in 
his first formal message to the people. 
His treatment of the problems involved 
by the new industrial régimé, by the con- 
centration of wealth in hands of corpora- 
tions and individuals, reveals the long- 
time student of social problems, who 
realizes the complexity of the problem 
and the need of proceeding slowly in the 
attempt to better conditions through leg- 
islation. At the same time there is no 
concealment of his intense interest in 
the problem, or his disposition to act vig- 
orously when he thinks that he and Con- 
gress have sufficient light. 


Of the 4,200 bills already in- 
troduced in Congress, few 
stand better chance of being 
welded into one which will crystallize 
present public sentiment than those in- 
troduced dealing with Federal punish- 
ment of anarchists and suppression of 
anarchy. President Roosevelt in his 
message dwelt at length on this clamant 
need, and Senators McComas, Burrows, 
Hoar and Vest have already introduced 
bills from which, by a process of compar- 
ison and re-creation, one will emerge 
doubtless which will besatisfactory. Sen- 
ator Vest, as becomes one identified with 
the strict constructionist party, calls for 
congressional investigation of the con- 
stitutional limitations, which may pre- 
vent congressional action until the Con- 
stitution be amended. Senators Hoar, 
Burrows and McComas, with less solici- 
tude for organic law in the presence of a 
hideous fact, call for immediate action. 
President Roosevelt favors legislation— 
apparently not only giving Federal courts 
jurisdiction over any man who kills or 
attempts to kill the President, or those 
in line of succession for the presidency, 
but also restrictive legislation against all 
anarchists, and he hints that interna- 
tional action should be taken by the civ- 
ilized nations making the anarchist an 
outlaw as much as the pirate. Hitherto 
the United States-has refused to join the 
Powers of continental Europe in any 
such undertaking. If now she is ready 
to unite in such a man hunt, it will be 
deeply significant. Senator Hoar goes so 
far as to favor deportation of anarchists 
by the Powers to a colony isolated from 
the rest of mankind, where they can 
learn through anarchy raised to the nth 
power hew evil life would be under con- 
ditions purely individualistic. 


How to Deal 
with Anarchy 


President Roosevelt in 
his message said, ‘‘I re- 
gard it necessary .. . to re-enact immedi- 
ately the law excluding Chinese laborers, 


Chinese Exclusion 
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and to strengthen it wherever necessary 
in order to make its enforcement entirely 
effective.” A bill renewing the present 
status of this matter has already been in 
troduced in the Senate by Mr. Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and in the House by Rep- 
resentative Kahn of California. The bill 
of the latter excludes all except Chinese 
officials, teachers, students, merchants 
and travelers, all of whom have to pass a 
rigid process of identification and exam- 
ination. President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage based his recommendation on the 
plea that American labor must be pro- 
tected against a grade of labor which will 
accept lower wages, and import among us 
a lower standard of living; and it is on 
this ground that union labor throughout 
the country is bringing pressure to bear 
upon Congress to renew the present sta- 
tus, with even stricter provisions. The 
American Federation of Labor, in session 
in Scranton, Pa., now, has formally voted 
to thank President Roosevelt for his 
attitude. 


Any suggested whole- 
sale exclusion of the 
Chinese would have met 
with far more condemnation by the peo- 
ple than this partial exclusion of a class 
will be. The examination required of 
such as by reason of character and at- 
tainments are to be welcome among us 
must not be humiliating or offensive in 
any way. Pacific coast sentiment on this 
question is in harmony with that of Aus- 
tralasia, where feeling against the Asi- 
atics is intense and where a drastic ex- 
clusion law is now passing through the 
Federal Parliament, one that bids fair to 
involve the British imperial officials in 
diplomatic controversy even as has the 
anti-Asiatic attitude of the officials and 
people of British Columbia. For in Aus- 
tralasia as in British Columbia the Jap- 
anese are grouped with the Chinese as 
unwelcome immigrants, and discrimina- 
tion against the Japanese is quite a dif- 
ferent matter—politically speaking, not 
ethically—from discrimination against 
the Chinese. Mr. Bryan, it should be 
noted, not only favors Chinese exclusion, 
but also exclusion of the Japanese la- 
borers by this country. 


The General Anti- 
Chinese Sentiment 


Secretary of War Root and 
the President, the former in 
his annual report, the latter in his mes- 
sage, have set forth the moral and eco- 
nomic reasons for a generous policy 
toward Cuba by the United States in the 
matter of tariff, and it is most important 
that Congress should act right in this 
matter, and that promptly. There will 
be sectional opposition and opposition by 
specially interested lines of industry and 
agriculture, but these forces should not 
be allowed to make industry on the island 
suffer, or increase friction between the 
United States or Cuba, or tarnish our na- 
tional good name. A fair measure of rec- 
iprocity between the island and us can 
be worked out by disinterested students 
of the problem, and then should be 
promptly ratified. President Roosevelt, 
Secretary of War Root and Governor- 
general Wood all stand, we believe, for a 
policy of fair play and living up to our 
obligations, even to the extent of speed- 
ing the establishment of the independent 


Cuba’s Needs 
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government in conformity with the con- 
stitution framed for it by the recent Con- 
stitutional Convention. They may, and 
doubtless do, believe that sooner or later 
there will be annexation, but they be- 
lieve it should be sought for by Cuba, not 
urged and forced by us, and that it should 
come after a fair trial of the Cuban re- 
public’s power to stand alone. 


PRR The recent decisions of 
the Philippines the Supreme Court make 

it necessary, so it is 
thought by leaders of the Republican 
pasty, to act more speedily with refer- 
ence to tariff legislation than had been 
expected would be necessary, and the 
issue now is whether to make the Ding- 
ley tariff operative temporarily, or to at- 
tempt to draft a special tariff. If the 
latter course is chosen, Congress already 
has at its hand a body of information 
and suggestion gathered by our Civil 
Commissioners, General Chaffee’s first 
report is not optimistic nor pessimistic. 
He sees much to be done still by the mil- 
itary forces, and points out the necessity 
of military supremacy over civil in many 
portions of the archipelago for some time 
to come. The plaint with him, as with 
the President in his message, is that our 
errors thus far have quite as often been 
those of leniency as of severity. There 
has been a desire on the part of some 
opponents of our acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines to bring Aguinaldo to this coun- 
try and let him set forth to Congress and 
to the people of this country the views 
which he holds respecting the future re- 
lations of Filipinos and Americans. It is 
not likely that the officials at Washington 
or Manila will favor this policy. As for 
Aguinaldo, he has said that he prefers to be 
a prisoner to accepting any special grant 
of liberty which is to be denied to others. 
At present he is nominally a prisoner, 
but enjoys relative liberty. Governor 
Taft will start home soon to recuperate 
from his recent serious surgical opera- 
tion, and while in this country of course 
will be able to give the President, Secre- 
tary of War Root and Congress much ad- 
vice that no amount of formal or infor- 
mal correspondence could provide. 


With the transmission to the 
ee Senate of the revised Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty specify- 
ing American rights and responsibilities 
in constructing and maintaining the inter- 
oceanic canal, and with the report of the 
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special commission of experts in favor of 
the Nicaragua route, the great project 
begins to take on substantial form. There 
is every indication at the present time 
that the new treaty will be ratified by the 
Senate promptly, and that bills which 
have been introduced by Senator Morgan 
and others will come from the Senate: 
committee with such indorsement and in 
such form as to make it easy for the 
Senate to pass them. The State Depart- 
ment will then begin at once such negoti- 
ations for territory as are necessary, and 
the War Department such preliminary 
labor in surveying and construction as 
will make certain, itis thought, the con- 
struction and completion of the vast 
undertaking within ten years. Of course, 
once the political and diplomatic prob- 
lems are adjusted, financial and practical 
aspects of the problem emerge. There is. 
much to be said, we know, in favor of giv- 
ing the task to competing private corpo- 
rations and their expert engineers, but 
there is more to be said, it seems to us,. 
in favor of national financing, and super-. 
vision by the engineers of the army. 


The United States Naval 
Court, sitting at Tutuila, 
Samoa, has _ acquitted 
honorably Capt, Benjamin F. Tilley, the 
naval governor of that island, and re- 
ported that there was no evidence to 
sustain the charges. We are profoundly 
grateful for this verdict, for Captain 
Tilley’s record as administrator has been. 
creditable alike to him and the country 
he represents, and we should have been 
mortified had our national good name 
been tarnished by any such conduct by 
a representative of our nation as was 
charged against Captain Tilley. A few 
weeks ago, on the authority of a dispatch 
from Washington, we intimated that 
these charges affecting the personal char- 
acter of Captain Tilley had been brought. 
by the missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Correspondence with 
the secretary of the London Missionary 
Society makes it necessary for us to cor- 
rect that statement. If the person bring- 
ing the charges is connected with the 
London Missionary Society’s mission at 
Tutuila, he or she acted on personal re- 
sponsibility and not officially. It would 
be well if thé Navy Department disclosed 
now the name and standing of the person 
bringing the charges; for the expense 
involved in investigating the charge and 
the temporary injury to the good name 
of Captain Tilley are both matters which 
are not to be lightly dismissed. 


The Acquittal of 
Captain Tilley 
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The annual meeting of 
peli dt gat the American Federa- 

tion of Labor in Scran- 
ton, Pa., has brought together the largest 
delegated body of trades union men ever 
assembled. Delegates from Europe, in- 
cluding Ben Tillett, M. P., of England, 
are present. Business sessions of the 
important committees were held on Sun- 
day as on other days, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the regular use of 


Sunday as aday of meeting for local as-- 


semblies. Serious problems of internal 
government are to be debated and ad- 
justed, notably the matter of trade auton- 
omy and the power of officers to call out 
affiliated trades in so-called sympathetic 
strikes, two of the largest unions in the 
federation protesting strongly against the 
policy which makes affiliated unions amen- 
able to strike orders, whether they are 
affected or not by untoward conditions. 
The federation will take formal action 
favoring exclusion of the Chinese laborer, 
and it probably will settle the Negro 
problem as it obtrudes itself in labor cir- 
cles by favoring the formation of trades 
unions on race lines. The Virginia labor 
union, which was dropped from the roll 
last year because it refused to admit Ne- 
groes, has been reinstated. 


re Having passed through the 
ecuans owe period of conception by eco- 
nomic experts, having been 
indorsed by the Bundesrath and the Min- 
istry, the German new tariff law is now 
being debated in the Reichstag; and a 
strenuous and thoroughgoing struggle it 
bids fair to be, with the land-holding 
class and the wage-earning class (other 
than agricultural laborers) pitted against 
each other, and the manufacturers, in the 
main, allied with the wage-earners. Com- 
ing as it does at a time when German 
business is just beginning to pick up after 
a period of depression unparalleled in its 
more recent economic history, and at a 
time when many thousand of its wage- 
earners are out of employment, the de- 
bate of course waxes fiercer now than it 
otherwise would. The wage earning con- 
sumer desirous of cheap food contends 
that undue favor extended to the land- 
holding class would be the legalization 
of bread usury, and this term already has 
currency in the debate, On the other 
hand, the producer of raw materials and 
staple products insists that failure to 
discriminate against the ever increasing 
amount of raw material imported from 
Russia and the United States will be det- 
rimental to his interests. While addi- 
tional cost of raw materials to the Ger- 
man manufacturer cripples him in his 
laudable effort to maintain and expand 
his export trade. And so the battle 
wages, with the Ministry aware that the 
issue joined has its political aspects, 
national and international, which are 
grave. Alienation of the landed aris- 
toeracy weakens the throne. Alienation 
of the wage-earners increases the politi- 
cal power of the Social Democratic party. 
Excessive tariff rates will bring on tariff 
wars with Russia and the United States, 
and—most important of all—possibly 
weaken the Triple Alliance, if aught is 
done to alter the conditions under which 
Austrian and Italian products now enter 
Germany. 
The frequent references in the debate 
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by speakers for and against the Ministry’s 
bill to the United States and the import 
of its increasing sale of raw materials 
and finished products in Germany, and 
the bitterness with which we are assailed 
as a trade rival, are indicative of the new 
era into which we as a people have come 
and the new century upon which we have 
entered. It will be interesting to see 
how much modification the bill undergoes 
as the result of so much debate. In all 
probability the Ministry, aided by experts, 
brought ina measure, which, taking every- 
thiag into consideration, was far fairer 
to all concerned than any product of the 
Reichstag can be. For it was drafted 
by experts, sitting down to their task in 
a dispassionate mood. The Reichstag is 
not equipped for the task it is trying to 
perform. But of course under the con- 
stitution it must be consulted, and its 
verdict is final. The point to be noted is, 
how far it will acknowledge its incom- 
petency, and how far it will take expert 
advice. 


Under date of Nov. 2%, 
a message to the Boston 
Globe brought tidings of Miss Stone, deny- 
ing the sensational reports of her death 
and her companion, Mme. Tsilka. This 
dispatch was dated at Yenidjami and was 
signed by Mr. Peet, financial agent of 
the Board in Constantinople. Dec. 4 the 
Department of State heard from Mr. 
Spencer Eddy, chargé d'affaires in Con- 
stantinople, that Miss Stone was alive 
and well and in the woods near Gultpec 
Mountain, Bulgaria. Dec. 7 the London 
Daily Telegraph heard from its Sofia cor- 
respondent that the surrender of Miss 
Stone by her captors was impending. 
Dec. 8 the New York World heard from 
Mr. Haskell, missionary of the American 
Board writing from Samokov, that there 
was nothing positive known concerning 
the fate of Miss Stone and hercompanion, 
the messengers sent out by him not hav- 
ing returned. 


Miss Stone Alive 





The Education of Books 


Books are for our education, whether 
we will or no. The lightest reading is 
not without its effect upon character. 
Yet the practice of today with many is 
to use books solely as a means of amuse- 
ment, and to make as little as possible 
of their teaching power. The book is a 
narcotic, lulling thought and anxiety to 
sleep and opening the eyes of the soul 
upon a world of dreams. 

Recreation is, of course, one of the 
right uses of books. It is wholesome for 
the tired mind to be carried into a realm 
of forgetting, and only after labor does 
the diverting and entrancing book offer 
any one the best it has to give. If Don 
Quixote had been an editor his romances 
would never have made him mad. The 
true romance brings rest from haunting 
thoughts. It gives us something of that 
wide experience of life which is too often 
out of reach in practical experience. It 
takes us away from the labors of our 
active hours. It makes us see the lives 
of others. We learn their problems, 
share their laughter, sympathize with 
their grief. If we have earned the leisure 
we need not fear to use it for innocent 
distraction. 
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Yet it is true that even these hours of 
thoughtless reading educate. It is still 
true that the use of books is one of the 
great opportunities of life. Even our 
lightest reading carries with it a fegpon- 
sibility of choice. To live for an hour 
with fools and scorners will inevitably 
leave its smirch upon our souls. To 
linger with the great will help to make 
us great. To walk with saints will help 
us to be worthy children of the Highest. 
Careless reading wastes the soul as well 
as time. 

Purpose is the surest guide to pleasure. 
The real joy comes to him who thinks 
himself at school although his formal 
days of schooling may be over, who reads 
with purpose and finds in each new book 
an invitation to fresh fields of knowledge. 
All reading educates, why not be school- 
masters in our own continuing course of 
study and choose books with an eye 
toward some worthy goal ? 

We have received and reviewed more 
books of all classes than ever in the yeai 
which is so nearly atan end. This num- 
ber of The Congregationalist gives atten- 
tion to a multitude of books. Many of 
them are stories, the best use of which 
can only be earned by work. There are 
also books which will make a special 
appeal to some of oup readers, and hardly 
any good book mentioned will fail to in- 
terest its special group. We stand as in- 
termediaries between author and reader, 
with the interests of the reader first and 
always in our thought. We try to be just 
and fair to both. And itis a pleasure to 
remember that we have been tasters of 
so many cups of strengthening and re- 
freshment through the year. 





To Commemorate the Pilgrims 


During the next year three centuries 
will have passed since a company of Pur- 
itans who had through persecution be- 
come Separatists formed a church of a 
new order, centering in Gainsborough, 
Eng. They covenanted together ‘to 
walk with God and with one another, in 
the enjoyment of the ordinances of God, 
according to the primitive pattern in the 
Word of God.” Four years later this 
church divided into two bodies for con- 
venience in worship and for self-protec-- 
tion from hostile ecclesiastical neighbors. 
One of these bodies became the historic 
church of Scrooby, the most of whose, 
members, after severe trials in escaping 
from England, and several years’ experi- 
ence in Holland, became the pioneers of 
Congregationalism and of civil institu- 
tions in New England. 

Next week many prosperous communi- 
tivs will celebrate the anniversary of the 
landing of the first company of those 
Pilgrims on the shore of the harbor which 
bore the name of Plymouth, where they 
began their settlement in the New World. 
Before the winter had passed half their 
numbers were buried on the slope of 
the hill just above the place where they 
first set foot onthe land. But before the 
first summer had passed they had built a 
house of worship on the hill. It was ‘‘a 
large square house, with a flat roof made 
of thick sawn planks, stayed with oak 
beams.” Under that roof they held their 
services of public worship, with their 
firearms within reach. Upon the roof 
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were six cannons, pointing in different 
directions. 

To this little company of simple, strong- 
hearted men and women our great nation 
is deeply indebted for its most cherished 
principles of freedom and righteousness. 
These Pilgrims were followed a few years 
later by Puritans of like character but 
greater resources, who took the lead in 
developing the new country and shaping 
the government of the colonies. Strong 
and noble elements from many lands 
have been contributed to lift our repub- 
lic to its position of power and eminence 
among the nations. But the spirit of 
the Pilgrims, self-sacrificing, loyal to 
conviction, Christian, indomitable, has 
remained to this day a distinct and grow- 
ing influence in our national life. It is 
the faith of those who confessed that 
they were pilgrims on the earth which 
now in living citizens sees and greets 
from afar the kingdom of righteousness 
fully established in the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. It is their sturdy pur- 
pose to bring in that kingdom which has 
chosen our national rulers of like spirit 
and rejoices in them, never more worthy 
of the fathers than now. 

The devotion with which the descend- 
ants of Pilgrims and Puritans look back 
over three centuries to ancestors whom 
they are proud to emulate kindles the 
enthusiasm of many Americans of other 
though not alien blood. But Congrega- 
tionalists, of all Americans, are in duty 
bound to honor the Pilgrims. Our Na- 
tional Council would have been neglect- 
ful of our common interests if it had not 
taken steps worthily to commemorate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the Scrooby Church, which 
brought Congregationalism to America. 
And no plan could be more appropriate 
than the one the council approved—to 
erect, in co-operation with the church of 
the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, a meeting 
house near the spot where the Pilgrims 
landed and within the first year built the 
rude structure which served as a fortress 
and a house of worship. This church,of 
the Pilgrimage has perpetuated to this 
day the faith of the church of Scrooby 
and Leyden and Plymouth. We hope 
and expect to see this enterprise fairly 
inaugurated next year, and that the ter- 
centenary of the founding of Scrooby 
Church will be celebrated by the comple- 
tion of a house of worship worthy to wit- 
ness to the honor in which the Pilgrims 
are held, looking out over the bay into 
which the church in the Mayflower sailed 
seeking for itself a home in the wilder- 
ness of the new world. 





Good Homes and Bad Habits 


The home of David can be called a good 
home only as it is judged by the standard 
of his age. In it were developed bad 
habits in distressing abundance. The 
outcome of this ill-adjusted family life 
was the crime of Amnon and the rebel- 
lions of Absalom and Adonijah; even 
Solomon was deeply tainted. The cause 
of this prolific evil in David’s family was 
the sin in his own life. Guilty himself, 
he could not train his children. Bad 
habits were unresisted until they rent 
the kingdom, ruptured the home and 
broke the father’s heart. 
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Bad habits in the home are not always 
traceable to parental defect and laxity. 
Thus in the matchless parable the elder 
brother is a hard, unappreciative, un- 
friendly, complaining man; and, doubt- 
less, his disagreeable behavior had no 
small part in driving his younger brother 
from home. The departure of the prod- 
igal must have been the culmination also 
of his own wayward habits. In this case 
it is forbidden to ascribe any fault to the 
father. 

Of the origin of bad habits in general it 
is needful to say no more than that they 
come of themselves whenever discipline 
is relaxed, as weeds spring up in the gar- 
den in the absence of the hoe. Bad hab- 
its which are reactions from the charac- 
ter of the good home call for special at- 
tention. The seriousness of earnest peo- 
ple breeds a habit of silence, which is 
most pernicious. An over-anxious good- 
ness produces the nagging habit. The 
strain of modern life at its best and the 
parceling out of the well-organized family 
to business and school and club threaten 
the breaking down of family life, out of 
which come disorders of many kinds. 

The eradication of bad habits calls first 
for their recognition. The next step is 
confession, and in the home this has 
peculiar significance, since there must be 
an open and co-operative effort at reform. 
Then comes the struggle to overcome, de- 
manding stubborn resistance of the bad 
and strenuous exertion to gain the good. 
A change of conditions may be helpful, 
as in the case of the rudeness of boys. 
The girl has all the advantages and all 
the encouragements ; she is the residuary 
legateeof evolution. The boy is expected 
to be a barbarian, is snubbed on all sides, 
is given a room under the roof, is kept 
out of school to work. Given the same 
conditions, the boy can learn manners 
and assimilate culture as readily as the 
girl. Most important is the extermina- 
tion of bad by the cultivation of good 
habits, as in midsummer luxuriant plants 
keep down the weeds. Hence the great 
place of religion in this reformation. 

In this battle against bad habits in the 
home the chief responsibility rests upon 
the parents. Unhappily they are some- 
times so blinded by affection that the 
riot of evil is unchecked in the children. 
But the trouble lies deeper than that; it 
is inthe parents themselves. Yet father- 
hood and motherhood are so valued of 
God that when he cannot give good par- 
ents he uses imperfect ones, and in spite 
of all damaging habits the generations 
climb upward. 





In Brief 


Is Christmas going to be a bore or a joy to 
you this year? 





During the next fortnight what a volume of 
oratory will roll up from Forefathers’ Day 
orators! Those old Puritans little realized 
how many speeches they were instigating. 





Bishop Brewster recently came to Lake- 
ville, where Justice Jerome has his summer 
home, to confirma class. During his remarks 
the bishop asked who could name the bishop 
of Connecticut. A little lad raised his hand 
and snapped his fingers. “‘Who is it, my 
boy?” asked Bishop Brewster. ‘‘ Please, sir, 
William Travers Jerome!’ 
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The author of the appreciation of Mr. John 
T. Perry on our New Hampshire page has 
shown that he knows what constitutes an 
able editor, not only by this characterization, 
but by his own editorship of the New Hamp- 
shire Record for six months, while Mr. Perry 
made a journey around the world. We count 
ourselves fortunate to number him among our 
consulting editors. 





Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, who has been elected 
moderator of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, succeeding Principal Rainy, is one of 
the most popular preachers in Scotland, but 
he never uses gestures in the pulpit. The 
Scottish correspondent of the London Exam- 
iner says that once, at the suggestion of a 
friend, he made an attempt and raised his 
hand to emphasize a point. But to the horror 
of his hearers he seemed unable to put it 
down again, and his hand remained out- 
stretched to the end of the sermon. That was 
his first and last attempt at a gesture. 





Those pastors who have awaited some defi- 
nite suggestion from C. E. headquarters re- 
garding present conditions in many socie- 
ties will welcome the concrete and practical 
words of Secretary Baer in a recent issue 
of the Christian Endeavor World. He asks 
the older membership to transfer their ac- 
tivity to other branches of church life and 
to search for new members to take their 
places. When such are found the next step 
is to pass on and up to the honorable hon- 
orary list. He calls it “a campaign for 
substitutes.” As such it is prophetic of 
new strength in both the societies and the 
churches. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian 
Register, makes a significant contribution to 
the discussion, which is again coming to the 
front, as to whether the Chinese exclusion 
legislation shall be re-enacted. He was call- 
ing when in London, nearly thirty years ago, 
on the Japanese minister, Mr. Arinori Mori, 
who said to him, with intense feeling, “If I 
were an American statesman, as I am a Jap- 
anese statesman, I should resist the arrival 
of the Chinese in America with the last drop 
of my blood.” The opinion of an eminent 
Oriental, who knew the Chinese better than 
any Western statesman, is not without value 
at this time. 





Among notable literary women who have 
lived in Andover, Mass., few have been more 
useful or more widely known than Mrs. Annie 
Sawyer Downs, who died there last Monday 
night. Her name is familiar to readers of 
The Congregationalist of former years when 
she was a frequent and always a welcome 
contributor. She wrote extensively for news- 
papers and magazines, and lectured in many 
New England towns and cities. She was 
born in Manchester, N. H., educated at Brad- 
ford Academy and had lived in Andover 
more than thirty years. Her husband, Prof. 
Samuel M. Downs, has long been known as 
an able musical instructor. 





Some of the San Francisco journals, in their 
zeal for Chinese exclusion, go so far as to 
intimate that, if consistency be demanded 
and all Americans are to retire from China 
even as all Chinese are to be excluded from 
this*country, then the missionaries should 
withdraw first. Of course the same journals 
will urge that merchants and exploiters of 
China’s wealth withdraw next! But it will be 
avery long time before they are found carrying 
the argument to that logical conclusion. Mean- 
while the Pacific is thoroughly dealing with 
the argument as it applies to the missionaries, 
and is serving notice on the secular press that 
it does not know what it is talking about if it 
supposes that either Boxer uprisings in China 
or race fear at home is going to alter the 
mission policy of the church. 
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Bible Versions, Old and New 


The Story of the Successive Efforts to Improve the Literary Form of the Scriptures 


“Tf St. James’s Bible was good enough 
for St. Paul, it is good enough for me.” 
This was the emphatic protest of a New 
England deacon against the reading of 
the Revised instead of the King James 
Version, which always had crowned the 
pulpit of his church. He expressed a 
sentiment which has prevailed through 
all the ages whenever a new translation 
or revision of sa- 
cred Scriptures has 
appeared. 

When the Jews 
of Palestine saw 
the new Greek Bi- 
ble (which they 
never called by that 
name) they prob- & 
ably thought of it & 
much as the deacon 
thought of the Re- 
vised Version. 
They had been 
taught to revere | 
“written” Scrip- 
ture, and they 
thought it came 
from God in the 
Hebrew words 
which were read 
from the sacred 
rolls in the syna- 
gogue. For ages it 
had had to be trans- 
lated into the Ara- 
maic, the language 
they spoke, in order 
to be understood. 
But, though these 
translations were 
authorized by the 
rabbis and known 
as the Targums, 
they were not al- 
lowed to be written. 
They were handed 
down orally from 
one generation to 
another, even after 
they ceased to be 
understood by 
those who repeated 
them. 

The first written 
translation of the 
Jewish Scriptures 
appeared at Alex- 
andria in Egypt 
about 280 B.C. It 
‘was a rendering of 
a part or the whole of the first five 
books, called the Pentateuch, into Greek 
and is known as the Septuagint, because 
of a story that seventy translators did 
the work. But it was little esteemed by 
orthodox Jews, and for a long time was 
used only in private by those Jews whose 
language was Greek. Other parts of the 
Old Testament were translated from time 
to time, and finally the Septuagint came 
into use in synagogue services. Jesus 
and the apostles usually quoted from it. 
In the early Christian Church it was re- 
garded by many as sacred as the He- 
brew, and by some, no doubt, as the orig- 
inal Scriptures. 


By Rev. A. E. Dunnine, D.D. 


When Christianity became the reli- 
gion of peoples whose native tungue was 
Latin, translations of the Bible were 
made into that language from the Greek, 
but for a long time with poor results. 
At last the great scholar, Jerome, with 
twenty years of labor, made a trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, 
mainly from the Hebrew and Greek. 





The Complutensian Polyglot Bible 


He completed it 405 A. D. Its use was 
bitterly opposed by Christians and Je- 
rome was denounced and persecuted. 
Many loved the errors of their old Bibles 
better than the correct renderings of the 
new. Some centuries passed before it 
was adopted by the church, At last it 
became known as the Vulgate, or version 
of the common people, and for 1000 
years was the one Bible of Christians, 
though with many emendations of Je- 
rome’s translation. It is still the ver- 
sion read in Roman Catholic churches. 
It was the first book printed from mov- 
able types. 

English-speaking people for many ages 


had only the Latin Bible, with some 
paraphrases in their own tongue. John 
Wyckliffe made the first complete Eng- 
lish Bible, translating it from the Latin. 
But when this was issued in 1383 the 
Latin Bible had come to be venerated 
as coming direct from God. It was even 
regarded as more sacred than the origi- 
nal. When the Complutensian Polyglot 
was published, giv- 
ing the Hebrew, 
Latin and Greek 
texts in parallel 
columns, the Latin, 
being in the middle 
column, was com- 
pared to Christ cru- 
cified between two 
thieves. Of course 
the translation of 
the Bible into Eng- 
lish was regarded 
as wicked. Wyck- 
liffe’s Bibles were 
burned, and so was 
his body, after he 
died, the ashes be- 
ing scattered far 
and wide in order 
to prevent his res- 
urrection. The 
reading of the book 
was forbidden un- 
der heavy painsand 
penalties. 

The revival of 
learning in the lat- 
ter part of the fif- 
teenth century 
made a new world, 
and the discovery 
of America made it 
still newer. Many 
English Christians 
longed for a new 
Bible, one which 
they could read. 
William Tyndale 
undertook to sat- 
isfy their desires. 
But his English 
New Testament, 
translated from the 
Greek and pub- 
lished in 1526, was 
condemned by the 
authorities of the 
church. The Bishop 
of London bought 
thousands of cop- 
ies, in the hope of destroying the en- 
tire work, and burned them. With the 
money thus furnished by the orthodox 
bishop Tyndale kept the presses going, 
and in time the Old Testament came after 
the New. But Tyndale was caught, and, 
after he had been put to death by stran- 
gling, his body, like his Bibles, was com- 
mitted to the flames. It was still acrime 
to change the words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, although the words that were ven- 
erated were not the original Scriptures. 
Yet other translations appeared from 
time to time, until, after Elizabeth was 
crowned in 1558, the Geneva Bible be- 
came the favorite of the common people. 
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It was the one brought by the Pilgrims 
when they came to New England. 

The annotations of the Geneva Bible 
were strongly democratic and Calvinistic, 
and sharply criticised the Roman Catholic 
Church. They did not please King James, 
and in 1604, shortly after he came to the 
throne, he summoned the bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England to pre- 
pare a new translation. This, with the 
labor of many wise men, was finished in 
1611. Thisis the King James Bible, and 
was, as we are told on the title page, 
“translated out of the original tongues ; 
and with the former translations dili- 
gently compared and revised, by his Ma- 
jesty’s special command.” More than 
one generation passed before the King 
James Version supplanted the Geneva 
Bible in popular esteem. But gradually 
it came to be known as the Authorized 
Version, though no one knows when or 
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to co-operate with those in Great Britain, 
and also formed two groups. The Re- 
vised New Testament was published in 
1881 and the Old Testament ini885. This 
new Bible, which will probably be known 
to future generations as the Victorian 
Version, has been much criticised, yet 
has awakened great interest. But it has 
not yet supplanted the King James Ver- 
sion. Perhaps it never will. 

Almost as strong reasons exist for a 
new revision now as those which led to 
the making of the Victorian or Revised 
Version. Since that was published, in 
1885, explorations and researches in 
Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt and other 
parts of the East have brought to light a 
vast literature, much of which is older 
than the Bible or contemporary with it, 
and greatly aids in interpreting its 
meaning. The governments, methods of 
thought, religious beliefs and customs of 
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years ago. Yet recently its directors 
have taken steps to change its constitu- 
tion so that it may furnish copies of the 
Revised Version when they are called 
for. But the American Bible Society 
still refuses to furnish to Americans a 
modern version, its directors holding that 
it is bound by its charter. 

The Oxford and Cambridge University 
presses, which published the Revised 
Version, recently issued that version 
with the changes preferred by the Amer- 
ican revisers which were rejected by the 
English. Last September the surviving 
members of the American companies is- 
sued an edition which is the result of 
their labor for several years and is called 
the American Standard Revision. It is 
in important respects a new Bible, and is 
now the most accurate translation into 
English yet made. 

Many varieties of the Revised Bible 
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than I, the latchet of whose shoes | }:j4i"" | ing: for he taught them as having 
The Standard American Revised Version 








by whom it was authorized. It has been 
in use so long that many others beside 
the deacon we have mentioned suppose 
it to have been St. James’s Bible and the 
one that St. Paul used. 

But in the early part of the last half- 
century the need of a new translation 
began to be much discussed in Great 
Britain and the United States. Many new 
manuscripts in the original had been dis- 
covered, among them three of great value. 
Great advance had been made in the 
knowledge of Hebrew since the Author- 
ized Version was translated. . A new sci- 
ence of philology had been developed. 
The English language had considerably 
changed and had been much enriched dur- 
ing the last two centuries. The demand 
for a revision resulted, in 1870, in the 
formation of a company of the most noted 
British scholars to attempt a new trans- 
lation. These were divided into two 
groups, one to translate the Old Testa- 
ment and the other the New Testament. 
American scholars accepted invitations 


the Hebrews and of peoples related to 
them during the centuries when the books 
of the Bible were being written have 
been made familiar to scholars. Scien- 
tific study is probing into the beginnings 
of the human race. Reverence for an- 
cient forms of language in the Bible is 
being weakened by the discovery of 
records far more ancient. 

This new knowledge naturally stimu- 
lates efforts to put the Bible into modern 
and familiar speech. The vast increase 
of translations of the Holy Scriptures into 
the languages of all the peoples of the 
world makes English-speaking Christians 
want to possess it in the most accurate 
and adequate words of their own tongue. 
This desire has even affected the most 
conservative societies for circulating the 
Bible. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which prints in scores of lan- 
guages the best translations that modern 
scholarship can produce, is forbidden by 
its constitution to print in English any 
other version than that made almost 300 


are now on sale. Some have the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions in interlinear 
forms with different kinds of type, others 
with both versions on the same page in 
parallel columns, and others still with 
parallel pages. 

But every year now witnesses the issue 
of new translations. Little more than 
the mention of the most important ones 
can be made here. 

The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment is the work of twenty scholars in 
Great Britain representing various de- 
nominations. It is a modernization, ren- 
dering the Greek text into language used 
by the English people today. The first 
volume includes the four Gospels and the 
Acts, placing first the book of Mark. The 
second volume contains Paul’s letters to 
the churches. The remainder of the New 
Testament constitutes the third volume. 

The Polychrome Bible is an attempt to 
present in different colors the various 
documents interwoven in the books of 
the Old Testament. 
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ACCORDING TO 


THE GOOD NEWS 


text. Like the 
Twentieth Century 
New Testament, 
this is a rendering 
of that text into 
the language now 


MARK, 





Comingof John 
foretold. 


Make his paths siraight.”” 


John’s 


their sins. John wore clothin 


honey; and he made this proclamation— 


Spirit.” 
Twentieth Century New Testament 





I—THE PREPARATION. 
The beginning of the Good News about Jesus Christ. z 


It is said in the Prophet Isaiah— 2 
‘Behold! I send my Messenger before thy face 3 


It was in fulfilment of this that John the Baptizer appeared 4 
nn’s _— in the desert, proclaiming a baptism. upon repen- 
Proclamation. tance for forgiveness of sins. All Judaea, withall 5 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, went out to see him; and 
they were baptized by him in the river Jordan, confessing 
of, camels’ hair, and had 6 
a belt of leather round his waist, and lived upon locusts and wild 


“There is One Coming after me more powerful than I, and 
I am not fit even to stoop down and undo his shoes. I have 8 
baptized you with water, but he will baptize you with the holy 


spoken in England. 

The Modern 
American Bible is 
an attempt, by 
Frank Schell Bal- 
lentine, to rewrite 
the Bible in the 


He ee thy way.’ language com- 
* The voice of one loudly crying in the desert : i 
“6 Make ready the wey of the ted 5 | monly used in this 


country today. 
For example, where 
Jesus says to the 
paralytic, in the 
Authorized Ver- 
sion, “I say unto 
thee, arise, and 
7 | take upthy bed and 
go thy way into 
thine house,” Mr. 
Ballentine trans- 
lates, “I say to 
you, get up, take 








The Protestant Episcopal Church has 
not authorized the reading of the Revised 
Version in its pulpits. But some years 
ago the General Convention of that body 
in this country appointed a commission 
to suggest new marginal renderings in 
connection with the Authorized Version. 
This commission has lately completed its 
work. The General Convention which 
met at San Francisco in October author- 
ized the publication of a Bible to contain 
the text of the Authorized Version, the 
text and renderings of the American re- 
vision, and the commission’s renderings 
in an appendix; and any or all of these 
can be used. These various renderings 
will probably find their way after a time 
into the text and thus another new Bible 
will be made. 

New arrangements of the text by means 
of different kinds of type and division 
into separate volumes have helped to make 
the Bible a new book to many readers. 
Of these the pioneer is Moulton’s Modern 
Reader’s Bible. The arbitrary chapter 
and verse divisions are ignored, and dif- 
ferent forms of literature, such as ora- 
tion, ode, song and dialogue, are plainly 
shown. The Revised Version is used 
with generous substitution of marginal 
renderings for those of the text. By this 
treatment the Bible emerges as a new 
literature from the obscurity into which 
it had been forced by the unskillful han- 
dling of editors and printers. 

A somewhat similar plan is followed in 
the Temple Bible, which is being issued 
in twenty-four 16mo. volumes, each vol- 
ume being under the care of a separate 
editor, who prepares an introduction and 
notes. The King James text is used. 

The Eversley Bible, in eight volumes, 
contains the King James text in para- 
graphs with the omission of any refer- 
ence to chapter and verse divisions. 

Some notable translations of the Bible 
have recently appeared as the work of 
individual scholars. Among them per- 
haps the first is the New Testament in 
Modern English, by Farrar Fenton. The 
epistles of Paul were issued in 1883, the 
gospels later, but both have been trans- 
lated afresh from the most reliable Greek 


up your bed and go 
to your house.” Mr. Fenton still more 
picturesquely translates, ‘‘To you, I say, 
get up, take your mat, and go home.” 
Mr. Fenton begins the New Testament 
with the gospel of John, believing that 
to be the first one written. Mr. Ballen- 
tine, fellowing the more general conclu- 
sion of scholars, begins with Mark. 

The Historical New Testament, by Rev. 
James Moffatt, is an attempt to rearrange 
the literature in the order of its growth. 
The author has made a new translation, 
which preserves in part the more formal 
diction of the earlier time and in part 
adopts modern formsof speech. He puts 
Paul’s epistles first, followed by Mark as 
the first of the gospels. 

The Scriptures Hebrew and Christian 
in three volumes, is by Messrs. Bart- 
lett and Peters, professors in the Epis- 
copal Divinity School, Philadelphia. The 
historical portion of the Old Testament 
down to the captivity is told in the first 
volume. The legislation and poetical 
literature are treated by themselves. 
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livered. A comparison between ‘some of 
the opening verses in the book of Jere- 
miah in the Authorized Version and in 
this edition will show the method used. 
In the Authorized Version Jer. 1: 4-5 
reads thus: 

Now the word of Jehovah came unto me, 
saying, Before I formed thee in the belly I 
knew thee, and before thou camest forth out 
of the womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 
pointed thee a prophet unto the nations. 

The Messages render the passage as 
follows: 

These are the thoughts which Jehovah 
placed in my heart when he first called me 
to be his prophet: “‘ From your earliest days 
I have surrounded you with holy influences 
and have stood in peculiarly intimate rela- 
tions with you. Now I have commissioned 
you to be my ambassador to proclaim my will 
to the nation.” 

Rev. Buchanan Blake has prepared sev- 
eral volumes, entitled How to Read the 
Prophets. Their value lies chiefly in his 
scholarly effort to rearrange the prophe- 
cies chronologically, and in the compari- 
son made between the Hebrew and Greek 
texts. For example, the Septuagint 


‘translation of Jeremiah, made from the 


Hebrew of the third century B. C., shows 
that the text was about one-eighth shorter 
than the oldest Hebrew manuscript. of 
Jeremiah now known, which is perhaps 
1,200 years later. 

The Bible for Learners, written more 
than twenty years ago by two Dutch 
theologians, Drs. Oort and Hooykaas, was 
soon after translated into English. A 
new Sunday school edition has recently 
been published. It is not a translation, 
but an attempt to tell the story given in 
the Bible as the book of religion in a way 
to interest young people. Its authors are 
radical higher critics. They give no cre- 
dence to miracles, and regard large por- 
tions of the Old Testament and some parts 
of the New Testament as legends, myths 
and fables. These volumes are entitled 
to mention as illustrations of methods 
used in teaching the Bible by those who 
do not consider it as literally the Word of 
God, but as human literature revealing 
God. 

The great literary activity of the last 
decade is shown by the illustrations here- 





The purpose is to make 
the Bible} clear to young 
readers, and the words 
are usually those of the 
Authorized or Revised 
Version but with changes 
where it seems necessary 
to simplify the meaning. 
Some quite ‘successful 
paraphrases of the Bible, 
recently published, are be- 
coming popular. Most 
worthy to be mentioned 
ef these is a series of 
twelve volumes edited by 
Professors Sanders and 
Kent of Yale University, 
and entitled Messages of 
the Bible. The language 
of the Bible is para- 
phrased in popular Eng- 
lish, with explanations and 
annotations. The aim of 


of God. 


the writers is to make the 
same impression on the 
modern reader that was 
made on the hearer at tle I 
time the messages were de- 





Tue beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 


Even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 


Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way ; 


The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight ; 


John came, who baptized in the wilderness and preached 
the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. 
there went out unto him all the country of Judza, and all 
they of Jerusalem ; and they were baptized of him in the 
river Jordan, confessing their sins. And John was clothed 
with camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle about his 
loins, and did eat locusts and wild honey. 
preached, saying, There cometh after me he that is 
mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. I baptized you with 
water; but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 
And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 
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And 


And he 
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THE GOSPEL AS 


ST. M 


RECORDED BY 


ARK. 





The Mission of John. 
1 HE beginning of the gospel of 
2 Jesus Christ, Son of God, as 
Isaiah the prophet wrote . 
Lo, Now I WILL SEND My MES- 
SENGER BEFORE YOUR FACE, 
WHO SHALL PREPARE THE ROAD 
BEFORE YOU, 
3 A VOICE PROCLAIMING IN THE 
DESERT, 
MAKE READY THE ROAD FOR THE 
LorpD, 

MAKE HIs PATHS SMOOTH.! 

John, baptizing in the desert, was 
the one who came and proclaimed a 
baptism of conversion for freedom 

5 from sins. And all the people of the 
district about Judea and Jerusalem 
went out to him; and were all bap- 
tized under him in the river‘Jordan, 
confessing their sins. A 

6 John was clothed in camel's hair, 

with a leather belt around his waist; 
and he lived upon locusts and wild 
honey. And he preached, saying 

“There comes after me a Mightier 

than I, Whose shoelace I am not even 

worthy to stoop down and untie. I 

certainly baptize you in water; but He 

will baptize you in Holy Spirit." 2 


The Baptism of Jesus. 

@ It was in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized by John, in the Jordan. 

10 Andimmediately upon ascending from 
the water, he saw the heavens part 
asunder , and the Spirit, in the likeness 


“ 


an 








' Isa. xl. 3. 
Sce John i, 33; and xx. 22, 


67 





The New Testament in Modern English 


of a dove, descended upon Him: 
while a voice from the heavens said, I1 
“You are My Son, My Beloved, in 
Whom I delight.” 

Che Temptation- 

Then at once the Spirit drove Him 12 
to the desert, to be tried by Satan for 13 
forty days; and He was in company 
with the wild beasts, but the angels 
ministered to Him 

The Good News. 

After the betrayal of John, Jesus 14 
came into Galilee, proclaiming the 
good, news of the Kingdom of God 
and saying, ‘‘ Because the time is 15 
completed, and the Kingdom of God 
is near, be converted, and believe in 
the good news!" 

Che First Disciples. 

When walking along the shore of 16 
the lake of Galilee, He saw Simon, 
and Andrew his brother, throwing a 
casting-net into the lake; for they were 
fishermen. And Jesus said to them, 17 
“Come, be My followers ; and I will 
make you fishers of men.” And 18 
leaving their nets, they immediately 
followed Him. Then proceeding a 19 
little further, He saw James, the son } 
of Zebedee, and his brother John; 
they were also in the vessel mending 
their riets. *And immediately He 20 | 
hailed them., Then leaving their 
father Zebedee in the vessel with the | 
sailors, they went after Him. 


A Demoniac Cured. 
He then proceeded to Capernaum ; 21 





| and entering the synagogue on the 


F2 


} 





with given of new Bibles produced by va- 
rious kinds of mechanical arrangement, 
translation and paraphrase. These new 
productions are likely to be multiplied in 
the years immediately before us. 

One serious loss, however, appears in- 
evitable. The habit of committing Scrip- 
ture to memory must decline when so 
many ferms are current of the same 
passages. The King James Bible will be- 
come less and less acknowledged as the 
standard in Protestant churches and 
households. Even in the very conserva- 
tive Episcopal Church the minister is 
now authorized to substitute new words 
from other versions and from marginal 


readings. In other churches the Revised 
Version, either the English or American, 
is often read. It is printed in most of 
the Sunday school lesson helps, at least 
as an alternate reading. Bible phrases 
are less common now in public speech 
and current literature than twenty years 
ago. 

But it will be a compensation to the 
coming generation for this loss if they 
avail themselves of the far greater oppor- 
tunities than the fathers had of knowing 
the meaning of the Bible and of applying 
its messages to the life of their own time. 
Also, out of this intellectual quickening 
and greater interest in genuine Bible 

study will come in due time 





| THE BEGINNING 


| OF 
THE GOOD NEWS 


OF 





He shall prepare thy way. 


The voice of one crying in‘the wilderness : 
Make ready the way of the Lord. 
Make his paths straight. 


claiming the baptism of repentance for 
mission of sins. 

All Judea and all Jerusalem went out 
and they were baptized by him in the 
confessing their sins. 


The Modern American Bible 





JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD. 


Behold! I am sending my messenger before thy face. 


Just as it is thus written in Isaiah the prophet, 
John came, baptizing in the wilderness and pro- 


John was clothed with camel’s hair and had a 
1 she was not quite fifteen years 


a new Bible which may, per- 
haps, hold the supreme place 
in English literature as long 
as the King James Version 
has done. 


A Foremother 
BY REV. W. 8S. HAWKES, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Her name was Hester, so often 
written, but more correctly, Es- 
ther Warham, and she was born 
at Old Windsor, Ct., in 1644, 
when that was a rude, pioneer 
settlement, less than ten years 
old, where her father, a godly, 
eloquent and able man, was the 
first minister. Therefore, it is 
not strange that while yet a girl 


the're her attractions and worth were 

known in the parsonage of an- 
to him, other minister at Dorchester, 
Jordan, Mass., and Eleazar Mather, son 


of Richard, first minister of that 
place, wooed and won her. But 
it does surprise us to learn that 


old at her marriage. Such early 
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marriages, however, were not uncommon 
among the Puritans. Our great and good 
Gov. John Winthrop was not yet eighteen 
years old when first married, and his second 
bride only seventeen, and, later, Sarah Pier- 
pont was but seventeen when she married 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Eleazar took Esther to Northampton, Mass., 
where he was to be the first minister of the 
new church just gathered. There they lived 
together happily almost ten years, when Mr. 
Mather died, leaving Esther at twenty-five 
years of age with three children, each of 
whom was to fill an important place in the 
life of New England. After three years the 
church found another pastor in Solomon Stod- 
dard, who from his first coming was impressed 
by the beautiful personality and character of 
his predecessor’s widow, just then in the full 
bloom of womanhood, and after two years they 
were married and lived in wedlock fifty-five 
years. She bore Mr. Stoddard ten children, 
making her the mother of thirteen in all, and 
survived him seven years. As wife or widow 
of pastors, she was thus connected with that 
church seventy-seven years. Mr. Stoddard’s 
grandson, Jonathan Edwards, became his col- 
league two years before his death, and then 
was the sole pastor, sothat Esther sat under the 
ministry of her noted grandson for nine years, 
and was still living when the first great re- 
vival occurred under his ministry. Ata sub- 
sequent time her great-grandson, Solomon 
Williams, was pastor of that same church for 
fifty-six years, and his great-grandson for 
fourteen years. These facts show that the 
husbands or descendants of Esther Warham 
have been pastors of that prominent church 
for 158 years of its history. It would be in- 
teresting to know if there is a parallel in the 
life of the American churches. 

The record shows that she possessed, not 
only an attractive and strong character, but 
also deep piety. A commonly believed tradi- 
tion is to the effect that many of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s parishioners came to believe that he 
was not a converted man when he began his 
ministry. Esther, his wife, shared this fear, 
and began praying with other godly women 
for his spiritual enlightenment. Soon after 
he had a new, deep and radical experience, 
which showed itself in his preaching, and in 
his fifty-seven years’ pastorate he enjoyed five 
periods of religious awakening. Such were 
then uncommon in New England, and resulted 
in the Northampton church becoming the sec- 
ond in Massachusetts in size and influence, 
It is probable that the influence of this godly 
woman had as much to do with the religious 
history of the Connecticut Valley as did her 
husbands, Mather and Stoddard, and her 
grandson Edwards. 

Six of her children were daughters, and five 
of these married ministers, all of whom oc- 
cupied prominent places. Several of these 
daughters were noted forgraces of person and 
character which continued to show itself in 
many succeeding generations. How many of 
her descendants have been ministers it is im- 
possible to tell, but a great host; from her 
were descended two lines of the Williams 
family, who have supplied many ministers, 
and a great number through the Mather, 
Stoddard, Edwards, Hooker, Dwight, Strong, 
Porter, Parsons, Backus, Hopkins, Wood- 
bridge, Park, Hawley, Storrs, Sheldon, and 
other families. She was the ancestress also 
of Gen. W. T. and Hon. John Sherman, and 
multitudes of others who have been college 
presidents, congressmen, governors, judges, 
and liberally educated men. 

It is probable that no other foremether has 
such a unique history, but it is undoubtedly 
true that there were many others among the 
first settlers who were her peers in graces, 
ability and goodness ; therefore is it any won- 
der that New England and its influence has 
been what it has been ? 





Life without friendship is like the sky with- 
out the sun.—Cicero. 








Enthusiasm at the First Church 

Sunday morning, Dec. 1, the pastor, Dr. W. 
A. Bartlett, told his people that the church 
was out of debt and desired to keep out of 
debt, but that about $600 were needed for a 
motor on the organ and for repairs, and asked 
that the regular morning offering be large 
enough to cover the demand. The returns 
varied in amount from twenty-five cents to 
fifty dollars. In twenty minutes the whole 
sum was raised. The people were so gratified 
with the result that they applauded. They 
had been thinking that they had no money, 
that it was more than doubtful if they could 
provide for their necessary expenses. Since 
Dr. Bartlett came courage has revived, and to 
this first appeal the response indicates that 
the enthusiasm of this mother of churches 
still exists. It looks as if this church would 
continue for a long time to be as useful as 
ever. 


Modern Discoveries Confirmatory of the Scriptures 


Rev. Dr. S. D. Peet, an archeologist of high 
rank, occupied a portion of the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Dee. 2, in setting forth some of the 
results of modern discovery, and in showing 
how they have confirmed the statements of 
the Scriptures. He traced the history from 
the discovery of the Rosetta stone down to 
the deciphering of the Tel el Amarna tablets, 
and made it clear that in the history of Egypt 
and of the nations occupying the valley vf 
the Euphrates and the Tigris as revealed by 
monuments, tablets and papyri the truth of 
the history given us in the Old Testament be- 
comes more and more apparent. The breth- 
ren listened with much pleasure to a few 
words from Miss Luella Miner, who passed 
through the siege in Peking and who, in com- 
mon with her associates, is anxious that mis- 
sion work in China should be pushed with 
hew energy. She believes that the Chinese 
themselves are looking for this, and that the 
Chinese converts are anticipating a great in- 
gathering if only the gospel can now be given 
to those prepared to receive it. 


Revival Meetings 

Saturday evenings Dr. R. A. Torrey and 
Mr. W. R. Newell of the Bible Institute are 
holding meetings in the Chicago Avenue 
Church at which the aim is to secure conver- 
sions through immediate decision. Similar 
meetings are held Sunday afternoons at 
Studebaker Hall. Last Sunday this hall was 
crowded to the doors, chiefly with men. It 
is proposed to continue these meetings through 
the winter, and judging from the attendance 
thus far and the interest which many have 
manifested in the object for which they are 
held they will prove to be of great value. 
The meetings are quiet but the appeais are 
earnestand personal. Coming as they do so 
soon after the Campbell Morgan meetings, 
they seem to supplement them, and to render 
them more effective. Painful as are the 
records of the crimes committed in the city 
every day almost, it is yet a matter for re- 
joicing that there are so many sincere Chris- 
tian men and women at work among us and 
that the results of their labors are so rich and 
abund ant. 


Another Church Debt Raised 

The First Church in Austin, now within the 
city limits, with the assistance of Dr. Fifield, 
pledged Sunday morning, Dec. 1, the entire 
am ount of its indebtedness. The people were 
s0 earnest that they did not wait to pledge a 
po rtion of the debt at the afternoon service 
but pledged the entire sum in the morning, 
and thus had the afternoon and evening serv- 
ces for jubilation. The church has been 
somew hat discouraged but will now advance 
apidly. 
"The Scuth Church 

A small deficit at the end of the year was 
easily provided for Sunday morning, Dec. 1, 
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after a few words from Rev. W. B: Thorp, the 
pastor. The church has raised money for the 
payment of a twenty-seven thousand dollar 
debt during the year, so that additional 
pledges for current expenses mean a good 
deal and are gratifying testimony to the love 
its members bear the church, and to the suc- 
cess of the pastor as its leader. 


A Fruitful Dinner 

Thursday evening, Dec. 5, Mr. S. W. Aller 
ton, a Chicago capitalist, invited a few friends 
to dine with him at the Union League Club to 
discuss together the suggestion of Judge Tut- 
hill of the Juvenile Court that money be 
raised for the establishment of a home for 
boys who are not yet criminals, but, for one 
reason or another, are on the streets and ex- 
posed to all manner of evil influence. The re- 
sult of the invitation was that $23,750 were 
pledged at the table, and that $25,000 more 
were promised in letters from those who 
could not be present. With the $35,000 voted 
by the legislature for buildings and the prom- 
ise of land, it is now said that $150,000 are in 
sight, and that the home will speedily be es- 
tablished. Judge Tuley, one of the oldest 
men on the bench, says this movement is the 
most promising of any of which he has know!l- 
edge. The great question has been, What 
shall be done with the boys on the streets? 
Judge Tuthill is unwilling fo send them to 
the Bridewell, or to any place where they 
will be brought into association with actual 
criminals. That the school contemplated, 
for it really is a school, will accomplish its 
purpose is probable from the experience of 
the Allendale Farm near Chicago, under 
the care of Mr. Bradley. Here homeless boys 
are taken, incorrigibles they are often called, 
and trained to a sense of decency and respon- 
sibility. At first they are ‘‘ potential crimi- 
nals,” but it has been demonstrated that they 
can be made into good citizens. The method 
resembles that followed by the George Junior 
Republic and by the Carter Junior Republic. 


Fall Meeting of the Chicago S. S. Association 

This vigorous body of Sunday school work- 
ers met, Dec. 6, with the California Avenue 
Chureh. The ladies provided a bountiful 
supper. The discussion in the evening was 
in answer to the question, How to Interest 
Adults in Bible Study? Dri; H. L. Willet, 
who has been preaching .so acceptably at 
Evanston in Dr. Loba’s absence, showed how 
they could be interested in this study in Bible 
classes, and Mr. W. F. Brunner, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Pilgrim Church Sunday 
school, St. Louis, set forth methods of inter- 
esting those who do not attend the Sunday 
school in the study of the Bible at home. In 
addition to the addresses of Mr. William 
Spooner of Oak Park and Hon. T. C. Mac- 
Millan of the Leavitt Street Church several 
others spoke. The meeting proved another 
evidence of the excellent work which the as- 
sociation, under the direction of its secretary, 
Dr. W. F. MeMillen, is doing. 


Chicago, Dec. 7. FRANKLIN. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 15-21. Good Homes and Bad 
Habits. 2 Sam. 15: 1-6; 18; 24-33; Luke 
15: 11-20. 

How bad habits take root in good homes. How 
to eradicate them. Perilof being blinded by love. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 939.) 





The discovery in the National Library in 
Wiesbaden, Germany, of a calendar printed 
in 1447 carries back the date of the earliest 
known work of Gutenberg’s press four years. 
This fragment originally belonged to the mon- 
astery at Schonau. 
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Closet and Altar 


OBEDIENCE 


Ye call me Master and Lord; and ye 
say well, for so I am. 


Trust, evidenced by obedience, is the 
stepping stone to delight in the Lord, 
and the only one. Obedience is the re- 
sult of trust and the condition of delight. 
—F. R. Havergal. 


When the Lord has enlarged the heart, 
then it ‘‘runs” in the way of his com- 
mandments.—Sarah F. Smiley. 





If you are real, if you make God’s law 
your guide, if you wish to do right, and 
not only wish but try to do it, then add to 
this a resolute endeavor to be ready, to 
obey your conscience quickly, to leave no 
unfulfilled duty hanging over you like a 
burden, to postpone nothing to another 
time that you ought to do at this time.— 
Frederick Temple. 





Thou hidden Love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows: 
I see from far thy bounteous light, 

Only I sigh for thy repose; 

My heart is pained, ner can it be 

At rest, till it finds rest in thee. 


O Love, thy sovereign aid impart, 
To save me from low-thoughted care ; 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there ; 
Make me thy duteous child, that I 
Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry! 

—John Wesley. 





God accepts obedience without emo- 
tion, but cannot accept emotion with- 
out obedience.—Maltbie D Babcock. 


Three things make a Christian—repent- 
ance towards God, faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and sincere and universal 
obedience. Mind these three things and 
the grace of God shall be with you.— 
John Mason. 


The great question is not whether you 
have a blessing, but whether the Lord 
Jesus Christ has his right.—H. W. Webb- 
Peploe. 


Almighty Father, the strength of 
all them that put their trust in Thee, 
help us to live this day according to 
Thy will. Let no weakness of our 
body or mind lead us to neglect our 
obligations or to sin against Thee. 
Let not the greatness of our work nor 
the number of our duties disturb or 
depress us. May we cheerfully meet 
each duty as it comes before us, and 
find strength and pleasure in doing 
it by lifting up our hearts to Thee. 
Let no cares of life, no fear of poverty, 
or craving for riches and for things. 
which we have not, draw our hearts. 
away from holy and heavenly con- 
templation and break our soul’s peace. 
Let no difficulties in our relations or 
dealings with others tempt us to be 
unjust or unkind to them. Teach us: 
to bear patiently those things which 
most easily upset us, and to forgive 
freely the offenses we may receive. 
Teach us to judge all as we ourselves 
would be judged, with a merciful gen- 
erosity and compassion. And so do 
Thou raise our souls nearer to Thy 
likeness by all the discipline of our 
life. Amen. 
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Some Heroines of Recent Fiction 


He who successfully creates a heroine 
insures a telling book. It is a unique op- 
portunity, which only Kipling, among the 
novelists of the moment, has the temer- 
ity or the strength of mind to refuse. 
We all remember what use the father of 
the modern novel made of it. Pamela 
the book exists only for Pamela the 
woman. She is not yet sixteen, and the 
old bookseller, Richardson, is never weary 
of telling us about her beautiful ‘‘ shape,” 
her virtues and her triumphs, but espe- 
cially her shape. He puts it all into her 
own adorable mouth, and makes her the re- 
luctant recorder of her own half-willing 
triumphs. Lovely, youthful, virtuous and 
wise Pamela—has she any equal among 
her many children, the heroines of the 
novels of the day? 


{ 


i 





Copyright, In When the Land Was Young, 
Lothrop Publishing Co. by Lafayetie McLaws 


ANTOINETTE HUGUENIN 


One significant difference appears at 
the outset. Most of the heroines of the 
hour are drawn against the lurid back- 
ground of war, and the men who write 
care more for the war and adventure of 
their tale than for the ladies who figure 
in its pages. Their war, of course, is not 
the real thing. To depict war in all its 
horrible reality whuld be to banish ro- 
mance. There arenecessary conventions 
of forgetting as there are allowable 
brightening touches of illusion. But the 
modern story-teller has advanced—or ret- 
rograded, if the reader pleases—so far 
from the position of the author of Pa- 
mela that he cares more for the excite- 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


ments and even the information of his 
history than for his men and women. 
“Go to,” he says, ‘“‘let us make the pic- 
ture of an age and invent characters,” 
This preoccupation brings its inevitable 
penalty. Where the scenery comes first 
in the author’s thought, the actors are 
too likely to be puppets, evidently moved 
by the pulling of hidden strings. 

So far from regretting the necessity of 
bringing women into the midst of tur- 
moil, violent adventure and grim combat, 
her presence only spices the “ shindy ”’ on 
which the modern author’s heart is set. 
He—or oftener she—has enlarged the 
sphere of action for women on the bel- 
ligerent side. One of the curiosities of 
the time, of which the future historian 
of social life will not fail to take note, 
is the rise of the girl romance writer. 
In the days of her youth, from the se- 
cure quiet of her rural home, she stirs 
the hearts of several hundred thousand 
readers with violent adventure, and dips 
much ink in arranging for the shedding 
of imaginary gore. 

The logical climax of her achievement 
is the militant heroine, who takes a man’s 
place in duel or in battle and fights with 
more than the skill of a man. Such a 
character, drawn by a woman, is An- 
toinette Huguenin, in Lafayette Mc- 
Laws’s When the Land Was Young. We 
find her in elegant, if deliberately foppish, 
male attire, in command on the deck of 
a pirate ship and cowing all the rough 
spirits of the crew by consummate sword- 
manship, bold oaths and overmastering 
spirit. 

My Lord stripped off his coat and waist- 
coat, and never before or since have I seen 
aught in man’s attire as beautiful as was the 
young Count Uldric Huguenin as he then 
appeared in his spotless shirt with his ruffles 
and neckcloth of fine lace. A moment he 
stood on guard, his chin held high, his red 
lips curled in a smile, his eyes like twin stars, 
waiting the onslaught of the young giant [the 
pirate mate] who faced him. 

“Shades of Cordelia, whose voice was 
low and sweet!” the listener exclaims, 
‘‘ig this melodrama or the dime novel?” 
Not at all, It is serious and popular 
romance writing by a young lady, in an 
age when young ladies are scering mag- 
nificent successes in bellicose historical 
fiction. And the situation is. not only 
carried off with undeniable dexterity and 
spirit, but the author transforms her 
fighting Uldric back into the clothes and 
ce racter of Antoinette—the most beauti- 
ful woman in the court of France—in a 
scene of considerable delicacy and charm. 

When men draw the heroines inci- 
dental to their scheme of warlike ro- 
mance, they choose a different method. 
Charlotte Oliver, in Cable’s Cavalier, is 
a spy, but her weapons, even in the most 
urgent need, are the weapons of femi- 
nine astuteness and charm. She is de- 
voted, heart and soul, to the side of her 
lover and her state, but she is at her 
best in that scene where she sings The 
Star Spangled Banner for the dying 
Union captain whom she is nursing, and 
the prisoners on the porch below take 
up the song. And when her lover from 


his sick-bed defends himself against cap- 
ture, her own bullet is not aimed at the 
inrushing enemy, but high above them. 





Cop) right. By James M. Ludlow 


Flemiug H. Revell Co. 
DEBORAH 


Deborah, who gives name as well 
as romantic invention to Dr. Ludlow’s 
story of the Maccabees, is sketched with 
less skill and refinement. She is all 
action, and her action is too evidently 
the unifying thread on which the history 
of the time is strung. Her emotional 
nature is quite subordinate. If she were 
dropped, the romance would fall into 
disconnected fragments, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine her domestic life with 
the Hebrew-Greek she marries at the 
end. 

Far otherwise is it with Louise de 
Lambert, who emerges as the true hero- 
ine of D’ri and I. For her the life of 
love is everything. Her passion is a 
noble one and nobly drawn. In its serv- 
ice no sacrifice of self is too difficult. 
Against the background of war her fig- 
ure shows in delicate beauty—a man’s 
ideal of woman, if you will, old-fash- 
ioned, little interested in the emanci- 
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LOUISE DE LAMBERT 


pation of her sex or the enlargement of its op- 
portunities, chiefly because the life of self-devoting 
love is so large a world that she finds it wide 
enough for all ambitions. 

Still another heroine whose part it is to unify 
the variant elements in the: study of recent and 
exciting history is Virginia Carvel in The Crisis. 
In her the old life of the South in its masterful 
ease and fitfully awakened energy comes to ex- 
pression. She is hardly described; she lives before 
us. The author means first to make us see the 
conflict. But he has fallen in love with Virginia, 
who is no puppet, but a girl with large reserves of 
power and capacity for growth. ‘‘Here was sud- 
denly a woman of twenty-eight, where only this 
evening we knew a slip of a girl. It was a trick 
she had, to become majestic in a ball-gown. She 
held her head high as a woman should, and at her 
slender throat gleamed the pearls.” Her awaken- 
ing dissatisfaction with the life of which she is a 
part becomes a seed of fruit-bearing character, and 
we hail in her, as Lincoln did, one of the mothers 
of new patriots in the South. 

One heroine, entangled in the meshes of the 
net of war, remains, lovely Mary Hamilton in The 
Tory Lover. The modern demon of unrest is far 
withdrawn from the pages of the book. As friend 
and lover she acts from simple motives and bears 
herself with a high courage and decision which is 
wholly and refreshingly feminine. We have lei- 
sure, as in old novels, which the romance-fed buy- 
ers in the booming book mart of the day would 
probably consider slow, to enjoy her. beauty. 


When Mary Hamilton came in, there happened to be 
@ pause between the dances, and an instant murmur of 
delight ran from chair to chair of those who were seated 
about the room. She had looked pale and downcast in 
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the early~evenii g, but was rosy-cheeked now, and there was a new light 
in her eyes; it seemed as if the charm of her beauty had never shone 
30 bright. She crossed the open spacé of the floor unconscious as a child, 
ind Captain Paul Jones stepped out to meet her. 


Here is the woman’s delightful admiration of feminine beauty, 
which plays so large a part in woman’s life. 

In stories of the hour, more or less serious in intention, 
which deal with darker problems of human life—with poverty, 
suffering, love’s penalties and sin, Ellen Brewster, in Miss Wil- 
kins’s Portion of Labor, is drawn with most simplicity. At the 
beginning she is a little child, yet she stirs the city by her delib- 
erate escape from home conditions which shock her sense of 
right. Her graduation essay is a socialistic firebrand. She leads 
a strike against her lover, she breaks a strike to save her neigh- 
bors from starvation. But she is too supremely intellectual to 
warm our hearts or fuse our sympathies. With her we part from 
the heroine of publicleadership, from all women in the fiction of the 
hour whose battle is forced upon them by their relation to the 
world without the little circle of their family and affection. 

Yet this apparent limitation is a real enlargement. We are rid 
of too insistent stage machinery ; we are free, at last, to fasten our 
attention upon the actors. The heart is the true stage of romance, 
and it is wide enough. In Gilbert Parker’s Right of Way the stage 
setting is a little Canadian neighborhood, the heroine a clerk ‘in 
the village post office. She is quite alone, above the villagers by edu- 
cation cnd descent, apart from all of her own social rank. Love 
comes in to fill the waiting place, the love of a man whose secret 
she can never know and who can never fully take her into his 
life. She is awake to love, she is forced to wake also to renuncia- 
tion, to trust blindly and love loyally. Her strife is all the harder 
and her victory more worthy of the crown because it is won in the 
battlefield of the heart. 

It cannot be said that in Margaret Warrener Alice Brown 
has made a genial book, but Margaret’s growth in power and 
charm through renunciation of love’s gratifications and recognition 
of its undying claims is well worth study. In Sir Richard Cal- 
mady Katharine meets us first as bride. Her love, her widow- 
hood, her motherhood, with its long following rebellion and bitter 

















In The Crists, by Winston Churchill 
VIRGINIA CARVEL 


Copyright, Macmillan Co. 
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self-reproach, her more than maternal 
guardianship and companionship are 
prought before us with power and 
charm. For her, too, the hour of re- 
nunciation strikes, and following it the 
hour of moral victory. We see her first 
with “her radiant youth, her courtesy, 
her undeniable air of distinction, and a 
certain gracious gayety which belonged 
to her.” We see her broken by the 
powers that will not suffer us to share 
the final struggle of our dearest. We 
follow her through renunciation to vic- 
torious faith. 

So we come out of the murk of war, 
past the valley of the shadow of soul- 
struggle with the terror of despair, and 
in the clear light of everyday meet a 
heroine with whom we may spend a sunny 
hour, untroubled by calamity and un- 
scarred by the hard problems of our hu- 
man destiny. She is Emily Fox-Seton, 





In The Tory Lover, 
by Sarah Orne Jewett 


Copyrigh : 
Houghton” Mifflin & Co. 


MARY HAMILTON 


in Mrs. Burnett’s Making of a Marchion- 
ess. She may not be the greatest creation 
of the hour, but she is welcome, for she 
has the serene courage and simplicity 
which make the restfulness of woman’s 
love, 

We are introduced to her as she is de- 
scending from a two.penny bus—we part 
from her on the eve of her marriage to 
the Marquis of Walderhurst. What a 
miracle of courage and good humor she is! 


Having solved the problem of obtaining, 
through marvels of energy and management, 
one good dress a year, [she] wore it so well 
and changed her old ones so dexterously that 
she always looked rather smartly dressed. 
She had nice round, fresh cheeks and nice 
big, honest eyes, plenty of mouse-brown hair 
and a short, straight nose. She was striking 
and well-bred looking, and her plenitude of 
good-natured interest in everything out of 
which pleasure could be wrested gave her 
big eyes a fresh look which made her seem 
rather like a nice, overgrown girl than a ma- 
ture woman whose life was a continual strug- 
gle with the narrowest of mean fortunes. 


Her companionship is restful after war 
and struggle, and we congratulate the 
marquis on his hope of quiet days. 

Why must the wholesome, cheerful 
woman, unperturbed by the deep prob- 
lems of the spirit, fresh as May and 
natural as dawn, be banished from our 
fiction? Are we so morbid or so intro- 
spective that simplicity wholly fails to 
please? Itmay be that the crowd pre- 
fers to swallow the heroic and romantic 
with pepper of adventure and salt of war. 
It may be that we ungenerously like to 


see our private human troubles and 
wrestlings reflected in the picture of the 
struggle in a woman’s soul. But would 
not that story writer earn our gratitude 
who would give us love without senti- 
mentality or stain, and overcoming with- 
out the bitterness of soulstruggle. Must 
melodrama or tragedy always hold the 
stage? Is the forest of Arden all cut 
down and turned to charcoal for the dev- 
il’s fires? The passing heroine demands 
@ passing glance, a partial love. But 
in our hearts many of us are sighing 
for simplicity and Rosalind, for quiet 
scenes and merry hearts and cheerful 
voices once again. 





Ye Booke and I 


_BY ALONZO AMES 


Ye booke and I, in some still room aloof, 
Against all trials of the earth are proof, 
Forgotten is the howling wintry wind— 

I walk through Arden’s glades with Rosalind. 


What though life’s crisis makes me toil and 
fight, 

If Churchill’s Crisis holds my thoughts at 
night. 

From eight till six o’er ledgers let me sigh, 

If eight to twelve I spend with D’ri and I. 


Forgotten be the funds that disappear 

In happier hours with Cuble’s Cavalier. 

My hopes of ten per cent. grow swiftly dim; 

But not the wandering hours I waste with 
Kim. 


What though, for lack of cash, I dare not 
marry— 

I’ve better luck with Ronald from Glengarry. 

Hard though I labor, meagerly I dine, 

Give me a book and better joys are mine. 





Art and Artists 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, receives 
$100,000 from the estate of the late Charles 
H. Hayden of Boston. 


A portrait of a!Dutch woman painted by 
Frans Hals and once the property of the Duke 
of Buckingham has been purchased for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts at a cost of 
$30,000. 

Rupert Schmid of San Francisco has just 
finished the modeling and carving of an im- 
mense frieze on the Stanford University Me- 
morial Arch. It is 232 feet long, has 150 
heroic figures in high relief, and depicts 
the development of American civilization. 


The Industrial Art League of Chicago is 
planning to erect, at a cost of $100,000, a 
building wherein artisans may complete work 
which later will be sold at their own terms. 
The workshop and salesroom will be known 
as the Chicago Guild of Industrial Arts. 


It is somewhat significant, is it not, that 
the art editor of the New York Evening Post, 
in noting the sixth annual art exhibition 
at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa., 
should say, “ Here is the only place in the 
country where once a year one may study 
the contemporaneous art of Europe and 
America side by side? Mr. Carnegie sup- 
plies the wherewithal to work this modern 
miracle.” 
= Hon. John Redmond, the Irish parliamen- 
tary leader, when in his country recently 
conferred with St. Gaudens about the statue 
of Parnell, which the latter is to model for 
erection in Dublin. He binds himself to 
submit a design within one year, and to 
finish the monument in five years. The figure 
will be of heroic proportions. Fifty thousand 
dollars will be the cost of the work. St. 
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Gaudens has Irish blood in him, and will 
work con amore. 





A Madonna Window Among 
the White Hills 


At the western gateway of the White 
Mountains, where first the Presidential 
Range looks down the Ammonoosuc, the 
Congregational church of the busy little 
mart of Littleton lifts its slender spires 
against the sky. Inthe north, or front, wall 
of this an artistic stained glass window of 
exceptional merits is about to be placed. 





The shape is Gothic, with two mullions cross- 
ing above. The central motive is the beauti— 
ful group, The Madonna of thé Olives. The 
figures of the Virgin Mother and child oc- 
cupy the lower portion of the central panel. 
In their draperies but two colors are em- 
ployed, a delicate opal and a rich velvety 
green. Below and around the group boughs 
of olive form a graceful tracery of verdure,. 
while above it the central panel is filled with 
a pattern of small ares of circles through 
which the tints range from a vaporous blue 
to a dull translucent bronze, like the dying 
glow of day. In the narrower side panels 
Easter lilies stand out against a field of green 
foliage, the drawing being strong and fiow- 
ing. At the base in the middle two boughs 
of laurel, tied with a blue scroll, are sur- 
mounted by an escutcheon of iridescent 
glass, in which veins of old rose and dull 
salmon contrast happily with tints of onyx. 
The marginal designs are treated in unob- 
trusive shades enlivened at intervals by 
jewels of crushed nuggets. The window, 
which is designed and executed by Redding, 
Baird and Co., Boston, is given in honor of 
his parents by Hon. B. W. Kilburn, whose 
name is familiar wherever stereoscopic views 
are sold, and by no means unfamiliar to 
the agents of our benevolent societies. His 
wife joins in the gift, and his daughter has 
taken an active part in the choice and de- 
velopment of the design, as has also her hus-~ 
band, Senator D. C. Remick, known through— 
out the state as a successful reformer. 
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The Best Children’s Books of the Year 
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Miss Eastman is vice-librarian of the Cleve- 
Yand Public Library and in close touch both 
with books and readers. She is therefore 
peculiarly fitted to write of children’s books. 
The Cleveland library started the first Chil- 
‘dren’s Library League in America, and Miss 
Eastman has become well known as one of 
the originators of this movement to teach 
‘children how to use books. As reviewer for 
The Little Chronicle, an excellent juvenile 
paper published in Chicago, she has another 
field of service in connection with literature 
for children. 


From The Chinese 
Boy and Giri 


What shall our children read, or, rather, 
what shall they reread? For it is the 
books they read over and over again 
which make a lasting impression upon 
them, and those they read repeatedly are 
the books they own, which lie ever invit- 
ingly at hand. This being so, the books 
we give to our children are of greater 
importance than many other Christmas 
gifts, and require greater care in the se- 
jection. 

Some of the most beautiful holiday 
books of the season are new editions of 
-old favorites that have stood the test of 
time. Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” 
with W. Paget’s illustrations, six color 


Suggestions for Christmas Buying 


By Linpa A. EASTMAN 


plates and seventy half-tones and a cover 
in blue and red and gold [Dutton, $2.50), 
is almost irresistible. The ‘‘ Fairy Tales 
of the Brothers Grimm,” a new transla- 
tion by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, with illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rockham [Lippincott, 
$2.50], make one long for childhood again. 
‘Alice in Wonderland” has been newly 
illustrated by Peter Newell [Harper, 





Copyright, Harper & Bros. 
$3.00]. Kingsley’s ‘“‘Heroes; or Greek 
Fairy Tales for My Children” is given a 
beautiful new dress and colored illustra- 
tions [Russell, $2.50]. Mabie’s ‘‘ Norse 
Stories, Retold from the Eddas”’ merits 
the new enlarged and illustrated edition 
[Dodd, Mead, $1.80]. Reginald Birch’s 
illustrations for Miss Alcott’s “Little 
Men” [Little, Brown, $2.00] and Scrib- 








Copyright, Macmillan Co. 





From The Reign of Old King Cole 


2 


From Alice in Wonderland, with Peter Newell’s lilustrations 


ner’s new edition of Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Hans 
Brinker” [$1.50] will make these old fa. 
vorites more popular than ever. A 
handy little set of Bulfinch in flexible 
covers, inviting reference use, is pub- 
lished in three volumes: ‘‘The Age of 
Fable,” ‘The Age of Chivalry” and 
‘“‘Legends of Charlemagne” [Crowell, 
$3.75]. 





In new versions of classics retold for 
children we have Calvin D. Wilson’s 
“Story of the Cid” [Lee & Shepard, $1.25], 
a successful portrayal of the hero of 
Spanish romarce, and ‘‘The Boy’s Odys- 
sey,” in which the spirit of the Homeric 
tales has been preserved in the retelling 
by Walter Copeland Perry [Maemillan, 
$1.25). There have also been several new 
versions of the King Arthur legends, of 
which perhaps the best are Dr. Edward 
Brooks’s ‘‘ Story of King Arthur and His 
Table Round,” with pictures by Aud- 
rey Beardsley [Penn Pub. Co., $1.25], 
and Mary Macleod’s ‘“‘ Book of King Ar- 
thur and Hts Noble Knights,” a beautiful 
English book obtainable in our book- 
stores [$1.50]. 

Among the most charming of the pic- 
ture-books for the little ones are two 
with illustrations by F. D. Bedford and 
verses by E. N. Lucas, “Four and 
Twenty Toilers’”’ [Dutton, $2.50], and 
“The Book of Shops” [London, Grant 
Richards, $2.50]; the colored pictures 


with their quaint old English settings 


and many details will not only delight 


the children, but cannot fail to furnish a , 


background against which in their later 


reading many a reference in English lit- ; 
erature will stand out vividly pictured in 
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Copyrigkt, F. A. Stokes Co, 


From The Snow Baby 


their minds. Carolyn Wells, in ‘“‘ Merry-go-round”’ [Russel], 
$1.50], has given them a book of nonsense verses. which 
they will hail as pure fun. Agnes Lee’s “Round Rabbit” 
(Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20] is a little volume of simple 
verses of some real merit. There is the new edition of 
Mother Goose, ‘‘The True Mother Goose,” with attractive 
illustrations and colored borders by Blanche McManus 
(Wessels, $1.00], and the Denslow ‘“‘Mother Goose” (Mc. 
Clure, Phillips, $1.20]; also a reissue of “ Aladdin” and 
“ Goody-two-shoes”’ in Walter Crane’s Picture Books [Lane, 
25¢., $1.25]. 

Fairy stories are plentiful. The most beautiful, per- 
haps, if we consider binding and colored illustrations, is 


Andrew Lang’s “Violet Fairy Book’? {Longmans, Green,’ 


$1.60]. But “The Reign of Old King Cole” [Macmillan, 
$2.00], with its wealth of pictures by Charles Robinson, is 
a close second and is more satisfactory as a comprehen- 
sive collection of fairy tales for young readers. ‘‘ Zan- 
zibar Tales,” by George W. Bateman, are capital animal 
stories from the folklore of eastern Africa [McClurg, $1.00]. 
Indian legends are well presented in ‘‘ Wigwam Stories,’ 
by Mary C. Judd [Ginn, 75c.], and “In the Fairyland of 
America: a Tale of the Pukwudjies,’ by Herbert Quick 
[Stokes, $1.20]. A small collection of Norse myths, to'd 
in simple language, is the ‘‘ Asgard Stories,” by Foster 
& Cummings [Silver, Burdett, 36c.]. 

For the boys and girls from eight or nine to twelve 
years, who want stories about children of their own age, 
there is “A Frigate’s Namesake” (Century, $1.00], in which 
Alice Balch Abbott has pictured a well-bred, unspoiled 
little girl, whose healthy enthusiasm for boats and for 
naval history will make even the boys like her. Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith, in “Four on a Farm” [Little, 
Brown, $1.20], has told of the good times four city chil- 
dren had one summer on a New England farm. ‘The 
Little Colonel’s Holidays” [L. C. Page, $1.60] continues 
the story of the winning little Kentucky girl begun by 
Annie Fellows-Johnston in ‘The Little Colonel” and 
“The Little Colonel’s House-party.” 

For boys there are two good school stories, in which 
athletics play an important part in strengthening both 
character and physique; these are “The Junior Cup,” by 
Allan French [Century, $1.20], and “The Captain of the 
Crew,” by Ralph Barbour [Appleton, $1.50]. ‘Young 


Barbarians” is a story of school life also, but of school Ginn & Co. ,Publishers 
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life in Scotland a generation ago, when the athletics were 
supplemented by many a caning from the masters, many 
a fist fight with one another and many a pitched battie 
with rival schools. The boys had their own code of honor 
though, and Ian Maclaren has shown that he understands 
boy nature as well as Scotch character (Dodd, Mead, $1.35}. 
“The Bears of Blue River,” by Charles Major [Double- 
day & McClure, $1.25), will interest boys of all ages, from 
seven to seventy. “A Year in a Yawl” is a story founded 
on fact, and well told by Russell Doubleday, about four 
boys who circumnavigated the Eastern half of the United 
States in a thirty-foot yawl built by themselves [Double- 
day, Page, $1.25). William Drysdale’s “Pine Ridge Plan- 
tation” (Crowell, $1.50], the story of a Northern boy 
who goes South and makes a house for his sister and him- 
self; “‘Nehe, a Tale of the Times of Artaxerxes,” by 
Anna Pierpont Siviter [Wilde, $1.00], a strong and inter- 
esting story of the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem ; 
and Cleveland Moffett’s ‘Careers of Danger and of 
Daring” [Century, $1.80], tales of the courage and hero- 
ism which go as a mere part of the day’s work and duty 
with some men, can all be cordially commended. Among 
recent historical stories one of the best is ‘‘ Morgan’s Men,” 
a tale of the American Revolution, by John Preston True 
[Little, Brown, $1.20]. For the girls there is Carolyn 
Wells’s “Patty Fairfield” (Dodd, Mead, $1.10], the bright, 
motherless girl who was sent to visit four aunts in suc- 
cession as a preparation for housekeeping with her father; 
the four families differed widely in their ways of living, 
and Patty learned “‘how not to do” many things during 
the year. Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s ‘‘High School Days at Har- 
bortown”’ [Little, Brown, $1.20], and “‘Teddy, Her Daugh- 
ter,”” by Anna Chapin Ray [Little, Brown, $1.20], are both 
wholesome stories of everyday girls. The latter is a sequel 
to ‘‘Teddy: Her Book.” ‘ Winifred West” is the story 


of a lovable girl, with ‘“‘music in her soul” and a fine old 
violin, who went to Boston to study; it is by Blanche 
M. Channing [Wilde, $1.00]. Two good historical stories 
which will be sure to hold the interest are Mrs. Champ- 
ney’s ‘‘ Daughter of the Huguenots’? [Dodd, Mead, $1.35], 
and Adele E. Thompson’s “Betty Selden, Patriot” [Lee 
& Shepard, $1.25). 


Miss Hersey’s little volume, ‘‘To 


From Long’s Beasts of the Field 
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Girls” [Small, Maynard, $1.00], is not a 
story, but a series of letters addressed 
to two girls who are beginning to think 
seriously about their preparation for 
life; Miss Hersey knows her girls and 
knows how to give practical advice in 
a way which they will take. 

The year has given few really good ju- 
venile histories, but we have Charles 
Helmstreet’s “Story of Manhattan” 
{Scribners, $1.00], Joyce’s ‘‘ Reading Book 
in Irish History” [Longmans, 50c.] and 
Eva March Tappan’s ‘“‘ England’s Story ”’ 
{Houghton, Mifflin, 85c.]; the latter is 
the most readable English history writ- 
ten for young folks since Dickens gave 
us the “ Child’s History,” and for actual 
use it is certainly far more practical than 
his. Miss Tappan was also successful 
with her “‘In the Days of William the 
Conqueror” [Lee & Shepard, $1.50]. This 
brings us into the field of biography, and 
we wish to note here Mrs. Custer’s ‘‘ Boy 
General” [Scribners, 60c.], the story of 
General Custer’s life condensed from 
**Boots and Saddles,” “‘Tenting on the 
Plains” and ‘‘ Following the Guidon.”’ 

Other lands and peoples are made inter- 
esting through Headland’s ‘“‘The Chinese 
Boy and Girl” [Revell, $1.00] and Van 
Bergen’s “A Boy of Old Japan” [Lee 
& Shepard, $1.25] and, for the younger 
children, through Margaret Hamilton 
Wade's ‘‘ Little Cousin” series, of which 
there are four volumes: ‘“‘Our Little 
Japanese Cousin,” ‘‘Our Little Russian 
Cousin,” “Our Little Brown Cousin” 
and “Our Little Indian Cousin” [L. C. 
Page, 75c. each]. Josephine D. Peary’s 
“‘Snow Baby” [Stokes, $1.20] is a unique 
account of a babyhood in the Arctic world 
among icebergs, sledge dogs and Eski- 
mos. 

Last, but not least, are the animal sto- 
ries. ‘Lives of the Hunted,” by Mr. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, seems to be as 
popular as was “Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” W. J. Long tells ‘‘Secrets of 
the Woods” [Ginn, 60c.] in a manner to 
make any child listen; this is the third 
of his ‘‘Wood Folk” series, and the ma- 
terial in the three volumes has been com- 
bined with a few new sketches for a new 
illustrated holiday edition in two volumes, 
called “‘ Beasts of the Field” and “‘ Fowls 
of the Air” [Ginn, $1.75 each]. W. A. 
Fraser completes the trio of our inter- 
preters of wild life with his ‘‘Outcasts” 
{Scribners, $1.25]. 


The World of Stars 


O, sweetly sinks this life of ours 
Through age’s cloudy bars ; 

A fading flush on hill and sky, 
And lo! the world of stars! 


We bless thee, gracious God, for birth 
By which we hither come, 

We bless thee for the gate of death— 
The good man’s passage home. 


We bless thee for the heart to feel 
And for the eye to see; 

For faith that reaches over time 
And grasps eternity. 


O, softly fades this life of ours 
Through age’s silver bars, 
A tender flush on hill and sky, 
And lo! the world of stars! 
—Round Table. 
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A New Statue of Jefferson 


This statue of Thomas Jefferson, designed by Sir Moses Ezekiel, has just been unveiled 
in the city of Louisville, Ky. It is the gift to the city of two brothers, I. W. and Bernard 
Bernheim, who, not being native born, but having enjoyed protection and prosperity in 
this country, felt it a duty as well as a privilege to make the gift to the city, and ina 
form fitly commemorating the man who, more than any other in the early days of the re- 
public, stood for equality of opportunity for men of all races. The sculptor is a native of 
Virginia, although for twenty-five years he has lived in Rome. He has admission to the 
best European art societies and has been knighted by the queen of Italy. His monument 
of Columbus in Chicago, his statue personifying Religious Liberty in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, his busts of Washington and Murdock in Cincinnati, and his eleven marble 
statues in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., have made his work well known 
in his native land. This bronze statue of Jefferson will enhance his fame. On a sub-base 
and steps of dark American granite six feet high is a pedestal in the form of a Liberty 
Bell. On its sides are grouped four figures emblematical of Liberty, Equality, Justice and 
the Brotherhood of Man. In our picture Justice and Equality are distinctly seen, the 

ormer with drawn sword and scales, the latter tearing !asunder a parchment inscribed, 
“‘The Law of Primogeniture,” while trampled under foot are the “Laws of Entail,” the 
‘Stamp Act” and the “Importation of Slaves.” Surmounting the granite pedestal and 


The rich and poor alike, having content- bronze bell cap s the figure of Jefferson, at the age of thirty-three, presenting the Decl:r- 


ment, enjoy perpetual rest.— Buddha, 


at on of Independence to the Continental Congress. It is a statue of heroic size. 
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Pioneers and Builders in Sunday School Work 





Upper row—Rev. L. A. Sahistrom, missionary in North Dakota; Rev. J. F. Okerstein, missionary in Minnesota; 
Rev. E. H. Stigkney, North Dakota; Rev. Frederick Bagnall, missionary in northern Michigan; Rev. J. H. Beitel, 





missionary in Nebraska; Rev. E. C. Lyons, mi. y in 


Mi ta. Those whose official relation is not given are 





superintendents for their several states. 


Second row—Rev. G. Walton, Tennessee and Kentucky; Rev. W. F. McMillen, D. D., district secretary of Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana; Rev. H. H. Burch, missionary to lowa; Rev. George C. Haun, Wisconsin; Rev. 0. O. Smith, Iowa; Rev. 
A. S. Bush, Colorado; Rev. C. G. Murphy, Oklahoma Territory. 

Third row—Rev. J. D. Stewart, Nebraska; Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Wyoming. 

Lower row—Rev. William Ewing, Michigan; Rev. Robert P. Herrick, Minnesota; Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., of 


Boston, general secretary; Rev. C. M. Daley, South Dakota; 


Rev. W. S. Bell, Montana. 





We are glad to present to our readers a group of the men who are engaged in the mis- 
sionary work of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. Their fields 
extend from Wyoming to Michigan on the north and to Oklahoma and Tennessee on the 
south. They comprise less than one-half of the superintendents and missionaries of the 
society and are a fine sample of a body of devoted men, workmen who need not to be ashamed 
in the important pioneer work which is carried on by this society. They seem to be sur- 
rounding a man from the East. Itis not a hold-up, but an indication of their readiness to 
follow his lead and sometimes to get a little ahead. This picture was taken at a recent 
conference of these workers in Minneapolis, when four days were spent in discussing 
principles, methods and relations of the work and in presenting it to the churches and 


ministers. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 22-28. Our Gifts to Our King. 
Matt. 2: 1-12. 

Commentators upon this familiar and beau- 
tiful incident of the infancy of our Lord have 
discerned a certain symbolism in the gifts 
presented, which made each particularly 
suited to some one aspect of Christ’s charac- 
ter and work. Gold has been thought to 
stand for his kingship, frankincense to be the 
proper token of his prophetic office and myrrh 
to represent his redemptive work. However 
much or little of such conscious design there 
may have been in the thought of the magi, 
no doubt each one bestowed careful thought 
upon his gift and brought the very best offer- 
ing available. The lesson for us is that the 
best person who ever walked upon this earth 
demands the best thing we can give him. 
If we were going to be presented to King 
Edward VII., or to be entertained at the 
White House, we should not only look over 
our wardrobe carefully to find the most suit- 
able garb, but we should try to have our wits 
about us and to observe the proprieties of the 
occasion. 





There is probably some one thing that we 
ean do better than the average person. It is 
just this, and this first of all, that we should 
offer to Christ. Here is a skillful financier, 
who knows how to invest his funds so that 
they will yield large increase, or to manage 
great businesses successfully. While sucha 
man ought to attend church and carry on his 
private devotions, he cannot make these hab- 
its an excuse or substitute for the consecra- 
tion of his money-making gifts to Christ. 
Here is a novelist, like Gilbert Parker, who 
knows how to construct an artistic and pow- 
erful story. This ability so to portray men 
and events that the reader is stirred to nobler 
life is his pre-eminent gift to Christ, and one 


can hardly rise from the reading of Mr. 
Parker’s last.book without being convinced 
that he does look upon his literary endow- 
ments as God’s gift to him and something 
which he should use for the glory of God. 





The baby Jesus had little immediate use 
for the presents thrown at his feet by the 
wise men who had traveled so far. As a 
tribute of love and yearning, as prophetic 
of the time»when every knee shall bow, 
they were timely and acceptable gifts. But 
Jesus Christ risen and enthroned, carrying 
forward his work through the world through 
the agency of his disciples, has abundant use 
for every talent of every man in the world. 
How much, for instance, he needs the service 
of successful business men to make the 
church, the missionary societies and all phi- 
lanthropy more fully his instruments. How 
much he needs the insight and the attain- 
ments of the man of science, the poet, the 
artist, the musician. President Roosevelt is 
coming to be known as an exceptionally hos- 
pitable man. Hardly a day passes without 
the presence of one or more guests at his 
board. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the President exercises this liberal hos- 
pitality, not alone for the sake of the pleasure 
which it gives to others, but because he de- 
sires to avail himself of the knowledge and 
judgment of men in different vocations and 
from different sections of the country. When 
we bring our special gifts to Christ we are 
not merely conforming to the highest law 
that should govern our action, but we are 
really adding something to his equipment in 
the sense that at the moment he can accom- 
plish more by means ef what we give him 
than if we had withheld it. 





One practical lesson from this incident is 
set forth by Dr. Henry Van Dyke in The 
Other Wise Man. There he tells how a fourth 
wise man started to bring gifts to the infant 
Saviour but never reached the manger, owing 
to calls upon him from place to place for 
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sympathy and aid. It may be that we feel 
ourselves lacking in any gift or grace worth 
depositing at Jesus’ feet. We do not belong 
to the company of talented people in any de- 
partment of action. Very well, let us imitate 
the fourth wise man and keep our ears open 
to the calls that come to us as we travel each 
day’s way. In proportion as we respond to 
them cheerfully and efficiently we shall be 
honoring him just as much as they who may 
seem to have more to give him. 





British Jottings 


Lord Dufferin, the veteran British diplomat, 
speaking recently to the students of Edin- 
burgh University, said that he doubted 
whether loyalty to principle was as common 
now among public men as in former days. 


John Watson is not the only Watson on the 
other side of the Atlantic worth keeping an 
eyeon. Rev. William Watson of Birkenhead 
has been talking on Ministerial Character 
and Service. He is not only an apt coiner of 
pithy sayings like, “If one’s aim is to be a 
saint, he must be narrow enough not to bea 
sinner,” but he also is a persuader of his 
brethren to be sincere in the pulpit, to say no 
more and no less than they believe, and to 
recognize that the most insistent demand in 
life and literature today is for reality. 


Dr. H. G. C. Moule, the new bishop of Dur- 
ham, Kng., recently by request wrote a letter 
to the ministers of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Church of Wales who maintain a prayer un- 
ion. Its clesing sentences seem so appropri- 
ate to this season, when pastors are hoping 
for large results of their ministry to crown 
the labors of the year, that we reprint them 
here: 


Pray, brethren, above all things, for a large 
outpouring of the power of the blessed Spirit 
uponthechurch. There area thousand subsid- 
jary things. But this is our supreme “thing 
needful.” Weneed unspeakably the developed 
power of the Paraclete to glorify Christ to 
our own souls; to fill us in living reality with 
the word of the cross, the supernatural, eter- 
nal message of him who, for us, “‘ was dead, 
and is alive for evermore’”’; to fill us with 
that “fullness” which must overflow in life 
and word; to lift us to the highest ministerial 
aim and keep us there; to give us an insight, 
sympathy and power which not the most ex- 
alted culture of the finest natural gifts can 
ever give; to make us strong with men be- 
cause prevalent with God; yea, to make us 
‘** vessels meet for the Master’s use”’—our one; 
our dear ambition. 


The principle of restricting the output of 
workmen has been carried so far by British 
trades unionism that journals whose sym- 
pathy for the wage-earner is above suspicion, 
as they face the economic not to say moral 
effects of the tyranny of the unions over the 
individual, are forced to protest now. Thus 
the British Weekly says: 


The “ca’ canny” policy is a flagrant abuse 
of the power of unionism, an outrage on com- 
mercial morality, a malignant growth gnaw- 
ing at the very heart of a nation’s welfare. 
The “ca canny” policy has two results, 
equally demoralizing, equally dangerous. (1) 
It encourages the idle, the incompetent, the 
worthless. (2) It discourages, indeed it ac- 
tually destroys, the industrious, the compe- 
tent, the worthy. It is nothing more nor less 
than a premium on laziness and dishonesty. 
Now the commercial future of Great Britain 
depends upon the man behind the machine. 


London brick-layers, for instance, are for- 
bidden under heavy penalty for disobedience 
to lay more than 400 bricks an hour, or more 
than 350 if working for the county council. 
At the same time they demand the highest 
wages for skilled and unskilled men alike. 
And this is but an illustration of a system 
which is paralyzing British business as it 
faces German and American competition. 
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An Early Portrait of Lowell 


“The only full and definitive life” of 
Mr. Lowell—to use the publisher’s phrase 
—comes to us at last from the careful 
hands of Mr. Scudder, than whom a more 
thorough literary workman is not to be 
found in America. Professor Norton’s 
two volumes of Lowell’s letters did not, it 
will be remembered, claim to be a memoir. 
Like all possible biographeis 
of Lowell’s life, Mr. Scudder 
is handicapped at the outset 
by two hopeless losses of bi- 
ographical material. The first 
loss is that of Lowell’s corre- 
spondence with his first wife 
during the whole formative 
period of his youth—a cor- 
respondence which had the 
curious experience of being 
circulated freely at the time 
among all their little Cam- 
bridge circle, for admiration 
and sympathy, and of being 
in later years destroyed by 
their daughter, as being too 
openly and frankly written. 
Another great loss occurred 
in the correspondence be- 
tween Lowell and Edmund 
Quincy when they were joint 
editors of the Antislavery 
Standard at the beginning of 
that portion of Lowell’s ca- 
reer, these letters being after- 
ward destroyed by mutual 
consent. 

The two strongest influences 
of his early life, love and re- 
form, must always, the:efore, 
be known to us at second 
hand, the basis of knowledge 
being less direct. It is fortunate that, 
from the time when his public career 
began, Lowell was, as indeed always, a 
tolerably transparent person, and even 
that “academic air’? which Mr. Scudder 
so well characterizes as belonging to his 
prose writings (I., 172) is easily traced, as 
it passed into the more direct and brilliant 
tone of his later style. I can remember 


————— 





*James Russell Lowell, by Horace E. Scudder. 
2 vols. pp. 455, 482. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.50 net. 
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By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


well what disappointment was felt both 
in England and America at the somewhat 
long-winded and inflated quality of Low- 
ell’s early papers in the London Daily 
News. Even later than this, when he 
wrote for the North American Review, 
Mr. Scudder justly classes much that he 
wrote under the head of ‘‘ heavy review- 
ing.” . 

It would be difficult to improve on the 
School and College chapter in this mem- 
oir, and much skill is shown in the treat- 
ment of the opening tale. Here, again, 
are still some important gaps in the evi- 
dence. His biographer refers to Lowell’s 
connection with the Hasty Pudding Club, 
then, as now, the leading students’ club 
at Cambridge. Of this Lowell was the 
secretary, keeping his records, as was 
the practice of those days,inrhyme. Mr. 
Seudder does not, however, mention the 
unfortunate fact that Lowell, many years 
after, obtained permission to withdraw 
these boyish effusions from the books of 
the club, so that we lose this opportunity 
of seeing him as he was among his mates. 
We know somewhat more of him through 
the college periodical named Harvard- 
tana, of which he was one of the editors ; 
and his later correspondence with his 
classmates in some degree makes up the 





Courtesy Houghton, Mifflin & Cu. 


MR LOWELL IN 1889 


oss. It is fortunate, too, that his love 
for Maria White is portrayed in a man- 
ner from within, through his letters to 
his friend, Loring; and his A Year’s 
Life, which was full of her, gives us the 
necessary insight. 

Mr. Scudder well points out the influ- 
ence on him at first of both Keats and 
Tennyson, the latter being then the pub- 
lisher of only two thin early volumes, 
which came to the young people at Cam- 
bridge through Emerson and were received 
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Mr. Scudder’s Life of Mr. Lowell* 


with an ardor which was understood to 
be the immediate cause of their being re- 
printed in England. Lowell’s short-lived 
periodical, The Pioneer, brought him in 
contact with others, and Henry Tucker- 
man described him as the “‘ best launched” 
poet in America. 

His mind was, however, still in a con- 
dition which his biographer well charac- 
terizes as “turbulence,” and this book 
certainly represents him and the period 
extremely well. His early relations both 
to the church and to public affairs are 
handled with remarkable justice. Rec- 
ognizing Lowell as primarily a poet and 
only secondarily a reformer, at least a 
radical reformer, Mr. Scudder watches 
with care the development of his tenden- 
cies and handles them, it would seem, 
very justly. He says of Lowell (I., 235): 
‘“‘He found himself among people who 
were sure of their panaceas. He himself 
in the first flush of his restless desire for 
activity had been disposed, under the 
influence of the woman he loved, to at- 
tack the evil of intemperance by the 
method of total abstinence, but his zeal 
was short-lived. He appears never to 
have accepted woman suffrage as the 
solution of the problem of society, and 
it is doubtful if at any time he would 
have given his adhesion to 
the mode of immediate 
emancipation if he had been 
called on to discuss.it.” This 
last statement perhaps re- 
quires more elucidation, but 
the first two points are strik- 
ingly true. To those who 
have read, as I have, unpub- 
lished letters by Maria Low- 
ell, describing total absti- 
nence meetings she attended 
with her husband, it is rather 
pathetic to think that they 
produced no permanent con- 
viction in Lowell’s own mind, 
nor could she even lead him 
to that abandonment of smok- 
ing which is apt to be the 
high-water mark of conjugah 
devotion. 

Mr. Scudder accompanies 
his author well into his first 
great popular success, The 
Fable for Critics, though I 
must differ from him when 
he says that this poem ‘‘can 
scarcely be said ever to have 
had or retained much vogue 
as a whole” (I., 252). I should 
say, on the whole, that its 
“lightning flashes,” as the 
biographer elsewhere calls 
them, flashed their brilliancy into the eyes. 
of all readers at the time, and have re- 
tained that luster ever since; and many 
of his heroes and heroines, as, for in- 
stance, Theodore Parker and Mrs. Lydia. 
Maria Child (Philothea), are painted more. 
vividly and permanently in its lines than. 
anywhere else. It is not clear, moreover, 
that Mr. Scudder quite does Lowell justice 
in describing him as rendering inade- 
quately his finest poem, The Commemo- 
ration Ode, when reading it at the Har- 
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vard dinner. Mr.Scudder says that ‘‘the 
impression of the hour was produced by 
the spontaneous outpouring of the heart 
of Phillips Brooks in prayer” (II., 69), 
and this was in a sense true. But it 
should be remembered that not one but 
several hours had passed, after that re- 
markable oratorical event, before Lowell 
read his ode at the dinner table, this 
being moreover laid outdoors and in a 
wholly different scene. The effect cer- 
tainly was, according to my own recollec- 
tion, second only to that of Mr. Brooks’s 
prayer in impressiveness, and did not 
fall far short of what Mr. Scudder says it 
should have been, ‘‘a great delivery.” 

Dealing with a life so varied as Lowell’s, 
it is difficult to adjust the proportionate 
measure for the different parts, and if the 
present biographer has been tempted to 
exceed in either direction it is not on 
the literary side. It is doubtful whether 
Lowell's participation in public affairs 
will be so well remembered as the rest, 
because it necessarily 
dealt more with pass- 
ing events and was 
therefore more _ per- 
ishable in its material. 
When we see, in a case 
somewhat parallel, 
how rapidly the fame 
of George William 
Curtis has waned, till | 
it seems likely to rest 
at last on his pretty 
trifle, Prue and I, one 
must needs feel a sim- 
ilar solicitude as to 
the corresponding fate 
of Lowell’s graver 
essays or addresses. 
Never sharing the 
peculiar music of 
Curtis’s voice, which 
so charmed audiences 
that even his common- 
places held them spell- 
bound, Lowell de- 
veloped in later life 
some real power as a 
public speaker, and 
Charles Sumner wrote to Longfellow even 
in 1855, ‘‘ Lowell’s lecture on Milton lifted 
me for awhole day.” Yet it is observa- 
ble that his biographer gives no especial 
prominence to this part of his career, 
and thus gives only a new illustration of 
the fact that, since the art of printing 
came in, the orator’s fame has been 
practically written in water. Though 
he may produce temporary effects such 
as literature cannot equal—for an ora- 
tor can often say to others what he could 
not first have said to himself—yet their 
memory presently disperses with the 
audience and only the written word sur- 
vives, ¥ 

The more carefully one reads these 
pages the more one feels that among 
all the group of New England authors 
Lowell afforded much the hardest prob- 
lem for a biographer. It may have been 
his streak of Orkney blood, but no other 
poet combined such marked individu- 
ality with such irregular and unequal 
development, such wealth of genius with 
such an impetuous and often wayward 
mind. Yet as portrayed by Mr. Scudder, 
we have in him always the same man, 
at the heart—shown dispassionately as 
to his gifts and limitations, strength and 
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weakness, toil and indolence, egotism 
and humanity. Unquestionably the most 
brilliant American of his time, Lowell 
was hindered alike by his own affluence 
and by a certain boyish quality which 
often marred the poised symmetry that 
genius so rarely maintains. “I can 
never get to consider myself,” he wrote 
at twenty-eight, ‘anything more than 
a boy,” and this mental attitude held 
through everything and made him in 
later life, as Mr. Scudder has for the 
first time told us, afraid of old age 
(II., 39) until it actually drew near. 
There was in him the curious combi- 
nation of ‘‘a strong dose of poppy” in 
the veins (II., 179) with the capacity to 
work steadily on an average twelve 
hours a day (II., 145); and yet he was one 
whom repose was apt to make over-fastid- 
ious and who in action sometimes hit too 
hard. ‘If nature had made me as strong 
in the driving as in the conceptive fac- 
ulties, I should have done more and bet- 





Elmwood, Loweil’s Home in Cambridge 


ter,” he writes (II., 198), and his biog- 
rapher well sums it up by saying, ‘‘In a 
nature like Lowell’s there is more the 
appearance of sluggishness than the re- 
ality” (LI., 199). 

Let me close by repeating that it is 
rare to find a memoir in which the work 
is so thoroughly done as in this book, the 
analysis of different situations so admi- 
rable and the single touches so keen and 
good. The mingling of elements in Low- 
ell, joined with his varied experiences, 
made his life one which tested, not merely 
the intentions, but the literary skill of 
the biographer, and that skill has not 
here been wanting. Apart from all this 
there has been much real labor in the 
bringing forth of wholly new material ; 
and the half-dozen pages taken from 
the manuscript of Lowell’s address in 
New York, in which he characterizes 
early American authors (II., 361), sur- 
pass all else that has been done in that 
direction towards a vivid, delicate and 
dispassionate estimate of his predeces- 
sors. After reading this, one is almost 


tempted to distrust the providence that 


transferred Lowell from literature to di- 
plomacy. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


953 
A Realistic Crucifix 


The most harrowing and terrible cruci- 
fix in the world is the extraordinary 
Santo Cristo of Burgos, the ‘“‘ Christ of 
the Eggs,” as it is sometimes called, ow- 
ing to the three great eggs at the foot of 
the cross. This image is famed all over 
Spain for the miracles it has wrought, 
and the priests who have charge of the 
chapel constantly declare they have seen 
it move its head and arms. 

The legend says that a merchant re- 
turning from Flanders found it when 
sailing alone in the Bay of Biscay. It 
was first preserved in the Augustine 
Monastery, and was so much coveted by 
other monks that it was twice stolen. 
Each time, however, the image refused 
to stay in its new home, and found its 
way back unaided to the Augustines. 
Now the Cristo hangs in a chapel in the 
Cathedral of Burgos. In former days it 
was concealed behind three curtains of 
silk covered with gold 
and pearl embroider- 
ies, which would open 
slowly and solemnly to 
the sound of bells on 
great ceremonies. 

The weariness and 
deathlike appearance 
of the figure are un- 
utterable. To givean 
additional touch of 
realism, the wooden 
body is covered with 
human skin, which in 
the course of centuries 
has become all cracked 
and scarred. For a 
long time this was dis- 
believed, but a French 
writer obtained per- 
mission to examine 
the figure closely and 
confirmed the truth of 
it. He noticed, too, 
that on the hands and 
feet the nails are at- 
tached to the skin. 
The head is made of 
wood, but the hairand beardare real. The 
people of Burgos say that the hair has 
not ceased to grow, and moreover declare 
that the image sweats every Friday.— 
From The Romance of Religion, by Olive 
and Herbert Vivian. 





Using Schoolhouses in the 
Evening 


Why do our schoolhouses lie idle during 
theevening? Throughout the large cities 
these schoolhouses are scattered, accord- 
ing to districts, and as each is provided 
with an exhibition hall, why not let some 
charitable organization take charge of 
this during the evening? Hereold pupils 
could meet, hear lectures and play games. 
The only expense would be for light, heat 
and janitor service for two or three hours, 
and even this would be offset by selling 
tea or coffee. Thus, without any expense 
to the community at large, a suitable 
place would be provided which could do 
as much good as the coffee houses, for 
those who formerly came there for in- 
struction would prefer to return to the 
old place.—Arthur Lawrence Sweetser in 
Gunton’s Magazine. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Portion of Labor 


This is, in our opinion, much the strong- 
est novel which Miss Wilkins has thus 
far produced. It has unity, fervor and 
absorbing interest. The atmosphere is 
that of one of the shoe towns of the 
eastern Massachusetts shore—Salem will 
perhaps occur as the locality which 
suggested the environment to the au- 
thor’s mind. Like its characters on one 
side of the social gulf which it pictures, 
the whole book smells of leather, and its 
author is very much in earnest in her 
presentation of her problem of industrial 
relations. 

This preoccupation works both for good 
and evil upon her art. It has an evi- 
dently sustaining power, 
carrying an author who has 
hitherto succeeded best in 
brief dramas of soul life 
through the long story of her 
heroine’s childhood and youth 
with no lapseof interst. But, 
on the other hand, the direct 
intensity of her purpose has 
held her elvish humor in leash 
and made the book less — 
broadly human. It is as if 
she said to us, ‘‘ This drama is 
too vital, too closely related 
to the life of us all, to admit 
of any lingering by the way- 
side to note or to report the 
lighter oddities of men.” She 
still sees clearly the pecul- 
iarities of the New England 
character, indeed, the story 
is built upon them with de- 
liberate skill, but the observa- 
tion has ceased to be light- 
hearted. 

Ellen Brewster is the only 
child of parents who combine 
the old New England pride 
of birth with that strain of 
wild and rather vulgar life 
which Miss Wilkins always 
detects on the fringes of vil- 
lage society. Mrs. Zelotes 
Brewster, the grandmother, 
with her militant self-satis- | 
faction, is strongly drawn. | 
Ellen is the idol of the family — 
group, but she never loses 
her individual grasp of the 
conditions of her life. The 
incident which first brings her in contact 
with the life of wealth and ease is 
characteristic, becauseit grows out of her 
rebellion with family conditions which 
contradict her sense of right. She is a 
rebel to the end, though we leave her as 
the betrothed of her employer, against 
whom she has not long before led a 
strike. 

The hopelessness of the portion of 
labor is embodied in the friend whose 
love for Ellen is one of the most charm- 
ing pictures of the book. When Ellen 
has the offer of an education, this true 
friend exclaims, “ ‘Thank the Lord, you’re 
out of it, anyhow!’... fervently, as a 
soul might in the midst of flames.”’ The 


picture of the strike, and its consequent 


* The Portion of Labor, by Mary E, Wilkins. pp. 562. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Copyright, Harper & 


sufferings in the dismal winter time, is 
heart-moving. The whole book will have 
its effect as a document in the social con- 
troversy. The heroine is drawn like a 
flower in the mire. ‘‘Ellen’s wonderful 
daintiness was one of her chief charms. 
There was an immaculateness about her 
attire and her every motion which seemed 
to extend to her very soul, and hedged 
her about with the lure of unapproacha- 
bleness.”” Heremployer feels this charm, 
in spite of the comedy of the situation, 
when he is received in the cold and hide- 
ous home parlor, and father and mother 
are hurrying to start a fire in the unused 
stove. Ellen’s mental processes are prac- 
tical and uncompromising. ‘‘ Everything 


was for her either black or white. She 


tions intelligible. These two books by 
men of unusual experience and learning 
come as a welcome addition to our sources 
of information, 

Dr. Martin’s book * is a complement to 
his Cycle of Cathay. That was devoted 
to the active life of the Chinese and 
often took the form of a record of per- 
sonal observations andimpressions. This 
is devoted to the intellectual life of the 
empire—a life which seems at many 
points to be related to Occidental think- 
ing more by contrast than by. agree- 
ment. 

After an introduction devoted to the 
recent awakening in China, Dr. Martin 
treats of China’s contribution to arts and 
sciences, of literature, religion and phi- 

losophy, education and of 








“SHE’S GOT HER,” SHOUTED THK PEOPLE 


had not lived long enough, perhaps she 
never would, for a comprehension of half. 
tones.”” She is masterful and unyield- 
ing, for all her affectionate softness. 
Yet Miss Wilkins contrives to vindicate 
her charm and to hold and increase our 
respect for her people, without idealizing 
their tastes or their environment. 


Chinese Studies 


The interest of the Western world has 
been so recently centered upon China, 
where problems of reconstruction and 
international relations, are still pressing, 
that books by experts are sure of inter- 
ested readers. The life of the Chinese is 
so different from that of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican world that it demands special inter- 
pretation to make motives and even ac- 


“The Portion of Labor 


studies in Chinese history. 
He has been a missionary and 
isnow presidentof the Chinese 
Imperial University. He 
knows his subject well and 
has much that is significant 
to tell us. The chapter on 
literature is lightened by a 
happy gift of translation, and 
some of the verse he quotes, 
dating from before the Chris- 
tian era, has a singularly 
modern quality. 

We have been especially 
interested in Dr. Martin’s own 
impression of the religions of 
China in their relation to 
Christianity. Buddhism he 
regards as a preparation for 
Christ, in its northern form 
including ahigher conception 
of the personality of the 
Supreme Being than Con- 
fucius had allowed the com- 
mon people. Ancestral wor- 
ship he believes may be modi- 
fied without being destroyed. 
‘The more objectionable fea- 
tures,” he says, ‘“‘are not due 
to Confucius and derive no 
sanction from his authority ; 
I mean the transformation 
of the deceased into tutelar 
divinities; and the absurd 
doctrine that the destinies of 
the family are determined by 
the location of the family 
tombs.” He makes his own 
position clearin saying: ‘“‘Two 
things excite my poignant grief when 
I look back to the mistakes of the past— 
one, the exclusion of a church member 
for complying with the ordinary mar- 
riage ceremony and kneeling before a 
strip of paper inscribed with the five 
objects of veneration ; the other, insist- 
ing on the surrender of ancestral tab- 
lets as a proof of sincerity on the part 
of an applicant for baptism. I had no 
right to impose such a test in either case.” 

Dr. Smith’s bookt is much more per- 
sonal and historical and carries us 
through the events of the Boxer year. 
His diary of the siege of the legations is 
of the highest value as material for his- 
tory, but its personal interest as a picture 

* The Lore of Cathay, by W. A.P. Martin, D. D., LL. D. 
pp. 480. F. H. Revell Co. $2.50. 


+China in Con by, Arthur H. Smith. 2 vols. 
pp. 364,770. Fieming H. Revell Co. $5.00 net. 
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A BOXER POSTER 


From China in Convulsion 


The original, found in a Manchu palace in Peking, gives a Chinese view of foreigners and their relation to China 


of heroic courage and endeavor wil! be 
great for every reader. With the per- 
spective of the years the defense which 
is here so quietly but skillfully recorded 
will loom up as one of the heroie deeds 
of the century, the record of which it 
closes. But the value of the book is 
more than this. 

It is a comprehensive, dispassionate re- 
view of the conditions under which the 
relations of foreigners with the Chinese 
have grown up, of the foreign interfer- 
ence with Chinese sovereignty, resulting 
in the outbreaks of 1900, and of the 
months of foreign conquest and occupa- 
tion. He ends with a chapter on the out- 
look. ‘‘The immediate future of China,” 
he says, “‘will depend on the one hand 
upon her relation with the Powers, and 
on the other upon the temper of the court, 
the temper of the officials, the temper of 
the literati and the temper of the people. 
‘There is no possible way of reaching these 
various classes 80 well and so directly as 
through the native Christian church, 
which has already.suffered so much and 
borne such witness to its faith by its life 
and by the heroic death of so many of its 
number.” 

One service which this book renders 
‘and which is worthy of high praise is its 
sifted compilation of the stories of Chris- 
‘tian martyrs of the Boxer year. It is far 
‘from being complete, ‘but it is one of the 
‘titledeeds by which the native church 
tholds the admiration of the Christian 
world as well as the promise of victory 
‘to come for Christ in China. Illustra- 
‘tions and maps add largely to the value 
of both these books. 


A Cluster of Poets 


The singers of the new century are 
many, but their song is hardly yet of a 


~volume or quality to encourage the proph- Fate 


ets of a golden age of verse to come. 
Of the little books at the moment on 


(Reviewed on page 954) 


our table but one is British—the minor 
and irregular but strongly individual and 
interesting note of W. E. Henley in 
Hawthorne and Lavender.* Forallnames 
and tokens of the country in title and 
imagery, the breath of outdoor simplicity 
is not in these poems, and the book 
ends quite naturally with the humorous 
sketches called London types. Mr. Hen- 
ley’s verse is quite curiously suggestive 
of Coventry Patmore and Walt Whitman 
—two poets who may seem to have noth- 
ing at all in common. His theme is the 
experience and sorrows of life and love, 
often expressed with poignant feeling. 
The world is suggestive to him and there 
are brusts of spontaneous song. But he 
drops quite naturally into metrical law- 
lessness and frequently affronts the 
reader’s sense of poetic dignity, as in his 
conclusion: 

Content . . .athat I thrice weary of worst and best, 
May shed my duds anu gv. .. 

It is not thus that the singer of the 
deep things of the heart gains and holds 
an audience. 

In Mr. Roddy’s verses of reprobation,t 
inspired by the Irish view of the South 
African war, the indignation, is stronger 
than the art. It is, however, a noble, if 
not always intelligent, indignation. One 
interest of the book is its testimony to 
the unifying influence of a common hate, 
which brings the descendant of the op- 
pressed Catholics of Ireland to the de- 
fense of the oppressing Calvinists of 
South Africa. 

Most of the poems in Bishop Spald- 
ing’s bookt are in the sonnet form, and 
their thought partakes of the dignity and 
severity of their embodiment. It is the 
recreation and self-expression of a wise 


—_— 


* Hawthorne and Lavender, by W.E. Henley. pp. 113 
Harper & Bros.g $1.60 net. : 

And Britain’s Blest with Righteousness? And the 
of Dullstroom, by John W. Roddy. pp. 50. 
Grafton Press, New York. 


+God and the Soul, by John Lancaster Spalding. 
pp. 256. Grafton Press. $1.25. 


and experienced man which meets us, 
but he is not in the best sense a poet. 
The form is here but the. inspiration 
too often fails. 

In Mr. Edwin Markham’s second book 
of verse* there is little to encourage the 
enthusiasts who saw in his first published 
poems the promise of a great poetic repu- 
tation. He shows a genuine sympathy 
with the toilers and the oppressed and a 
quite sufficiently bitter dislike and con- 
demnation of the possessors of wealth. 

Mr. Markham is in the curious position 
of an artist who has made a reputation 
by misstating in one medium what a 
greater artist has told us in another. 
He emphasizes this odd evidence of pur- 
blind incapacity by repeating the blunder 
more glaringly. His text is Méillet’s 
Sower, with its wonderful suggestion of 
the fecundity of the earth, tne joy and 
power of labor and the glory of the 
spring. To Mr. Markham all this is lost 
in a pompous diatribe against the wicked- 
ness of wealth. To quote one of his own 
lines, he spends much time “ thumping 
the inhospitable clay.” ‘‘Out of his toil,” 
he says, ‘“‘come all their pompous shows, 
their purple luxury and plush repose.” 
“Plush” suggests boarding houses and 
folding beds. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that when the poet forgets his 
solemn bombast about 

Democracy, whose sure insurgent stride 

Jars kingdoms to their ultimate stone of pride. 
he is capable of quite human and natural 
verse making. 

It is a wholly different atmosphere into 
which Miss Peabody takes us in her 
charming literary drama.t We are in a 
world of books, breathing the air of Eng- 
lish inns and gardens and companioning 
with the Elizabethan dramatists. The 
subject of the poem is a vision of sacred 
and profane love in the heart of a great 


*Lincoln and Other Poems, by Edwin Markham. 
pp. 125. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00 net. 

+Marlowe, by Josephine P. Peabody. pp. 156. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.10 net, 
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and unhappy man.$lIts picture of 
the country maid whom Marlowe 
calls his ‘‘little’quietude” is exqui- 
site. There is beauty in a high de- 
gree, and power hardly yet fully con- 
fident of itself but full of promise; 
and the mastery of the difficult form 
of verse is remarkable. 

Nearer to common life and yet 
breathing the air of beauty a little 
withdrawn from the dull, hard toil 
of common days is the verse which 
Miss Branch has gathered into a first 
book.* More than any other which 
we have mentioned it shows the sing- 
ing gift, responsive and expressive 
of a quaint and beautiful imagina- 
tion. The music of such a poem as 
The Thought of the Little Brother 
sings its picture into the heart. Miss 
Branch has her own individual note, 
which sounds in all the wide range 
of her work and which in its deepen- 
ing carries the promise of a maturer 
art the fruitage of which we shall 
all be glad to watch. 


A Tale of Bohemian Boston ft 


For love’s sake a great artist re- 
nounces her career in the first flush 
of popular recognition. From the 
exciting life of Paris and her triumphs 
on the stage, reverses of her husband’s 
fortune bring her to a little circle of 
newspaper workers and amateurs in art 
having a meeting ground ir one of the 
old quartersof Boston. The husband for 
whom she has made the sacrifice is 
drawn away by an unworthy attraction 
—a woman to whom power is everything, 
and who loves to exercise it in the ac- 
complishment of definite ends of per- 


*The Heart of the Road and Other Poems. By Anna 
Hampstead Branch. pp. 120. Hougbton, Mifllin & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


+Margaret Warrener, by Alice Brown. 
H cigbicn. M fiin& Co. $1.50. 
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Copyright, Macmillan Co. 
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CLUMBER 
(Reviewed on page 957] 


sonal ambition. How shall love readjust 
itself to these new and calamitous con- 
ditions ? 
This is the question which Miss Brown 
has propounded and replied to in this 
story. Its chief interest centers in the 
life and growth in suffering and charac- 
ter of Margaret Warrener.-*This is pow- 
erfully drawn and holds attention. Nor 
is that life without its note of triumph at 
the last. There is another love story 
woven in, not wholly unclouded, but 
coming out of shadow into clear light. 
The generous, crude millionaire, on whose 
activities much of the action of the story 
turns, shares with the 
delightful Boston doc- 
tor and his sister most 
of the too scant gen- 
iality of the book. As 
for the husband, he is 
the acme of inefficient 
mediocrity, and the 
weakness of the story 
is in its failure to ac- 
count for his continu- 
ing hold upon his 
wife’s affection. 

Miss Brown’s liter- 
ary power appears in 
her insight into the 
workings of the heart 
of man and in her 
skill of quotable 
phrase. “He blew 

_ aside that little bubble 
of joy to keep for soli- 
tude,” she writes of a 
lover’s interrupted 
meditation. The good 
doctor, thinking of the 
schooling of life, says 
to his sister, ‘‘ Dear 
me! I wish we didn’t 
have to sin so much 
to learn so little.’’ 
And the ‘reserve’ of 
beautiful strength in 
Margaret’s character 

‘is hinted at in the say- 


ing, ‘‘None of them save Landoff had 
seen her untroubled, and so none of them 
had really seen her at all.” So it ap- 
pears once more in its mastery of the 
hard lesson of her life: 


In that instant she learned what love may 
be—not the insane fury to have and hold, but 
perpetual self-effacement. Renunciation en- 
tered into her heart and brought its pain and 
triumph. ; 


And to the temptress of the drama she 
makes the doctor say, in an invited burst 
of frank speaking: 


“T don’t think you’ll have your way for 
very long ata time. You’ll seem to have it, 
but you must remember the universe is built. 
on honor. The foundations were laid very 
deep and strong before you and 1 were born. 
It won’t do the least good for us to tinker up 
little laws of our own. They’ll only get 
smashed and we with them.” 


Nor can we omit the doctor’s summing 
up of the drama. 

“Margaret has somehow got her soul into 
working order. I am inclined to think she 


did it through a superhuman love for you. 
Andit’s an abominable paradox that she’s ten 


- times the woman she would have been if you 


hadn’t broken her heart.” 


This note of love made perfect through 
suffering is the keynote of the book. 
Would it be too much to wish that Miss 
Brown would sometime turn away from 
these subtleties of troubled feeling which 
she loves to study to the more genial air 
of simple faith and unvexed happiness? 
There must be shadows in the picture, 
but why linger always in the places 
where light shines with reflected glow 
and only now and then a ray of sunshine 
steals unhindered in? 


Lazarre* 


Mrs. Catherwood’s romance has all the 
elements of wide popularity. It deals 
with the career of Eleazar Williams, who 
was bélieved by many to have been the 
Dauphin, sen of Louis XVI. of France, 


* Lazarre, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. pp. 436. 
Bowen- Merrill Co. 
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about whose fate in prison after his fa- 
ther’s execution there has always been a 
mystery. There is a sense of expectation 
in the book which in the closing scenes 
does not go unsatisfied. Mrs. Catherwood 
carries her hero to England, the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, to France and Russia. 
There is a passing glimpse of Saratoga 
and of General Jackson. The char- 
acters are French exiles of the Revolu- 
tion, Indians and Americans. 
The scene changes from London 
to the woods, to the court of 
Napoleon and the new settle- 
ments on the shores of the great 
American lakes. 

There is a thread of well- 
handled love story suggested in 
the opening chapter and carried 
through to the end. The author 
skillfully smooths down the 
rough edges of improbability and 
makes the action run lightly. 
The Western scenes give oppor- 
tunity to introduce Major 
Croghan, the brave defender of 
Fort Stephenson against the 
British and Indians, and Johnny 
Appleseed, the orchard sowing 
wanderer of the frontier. It is 
the sort of romance which by 
novelty of plot, fresh scenery 
and skill of story-telling make 
an unusual claim. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced 
in this department will be reviewed edi-» 
torially later. 


RELIGION 


pronghte for Every-Day Living, 
from the spoken and written words 
of Maltbie Davenport Babcock. Pp. 


a Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 
Something of the charm of character and in- 
tellect which made the lamented author of 
this book so great a power in two American 
cities is felt even in these fragments of his 
expression. The thought is always clear, the 
purpose of helpfulness never fails. To those 
who knew Dr. Babcock the book will bring 
back his voice, his manner, his look, and it 
offers helpful suggestion and impulse to many 
who knew him only by reputation. 

Zi BPG UT Ee Yat Meraaven. op 
Devotional books of the high class to which 
this volume belongs are rare and precious. 
The author by help of sympathetic insight 
into the soul of man and its satisfaction in 
the gospel of Christ has spoken words which 
will be a source 





L. C. Page & Co., Publishers 
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lost eyesight, and his work as a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman has been done under that dis- 
ability. Something of the intensity of thought 
andfeeling which we associate with this in- 
firmity is evident in the tone of the medi- 
tations. They will appeal to the heart-need 
and exp2rience of Christians. 


Unto You Young Women 


by Archdeacon 
— pp. 228. J. B. Lippin 
net. 


cott Co. $1.00 


While intended primarily for English girls 
of the working class, the good advice, sensi- 





From A History «f 

CHRIST AND NICODEMUS—LA FARGE 

From a Copley Print, Copyright, Curtis & Co. 
(Reviewed on page 958) 


ble suggestions and incentives towards spirit- 
ual living contained in this bouk will be help- 
ful to all girls. It is attractively bound, and 
would make an appropriate Christmas gift. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Other Famous Homes of Great Britain and 
Their Stories, edited by A. H. Malan. pp. 352. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50 net. 


The country houses described and pictured 
in this sumptuous volume aretwelve. One is 
St. Michael’s Mount in the extreme south of 
England, another Dunvegan Castle in Skye— 
believed to be the oldsst inhabited private 
house in Scotland. The accounts are by dif- 
ferent hands, as are the photographs. The 
latter are of a very high order of merit in 
selection of subject and the excellence of the 
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results. There isso much of human as well 
as historic interest in these stately houses 
that the reader’s interest is pleasantly held 
through deseription and narrative. This is 
the third volume of description and picture 
in this beautiful series, but each is complete 
in itself. 


Beasts of the Field and Fowls of the Air- 
by William J. Long, illustrated by Charles Cope, 
$1.75 2 vols. pp. 332,310. Ginn & Co. Each 


It is pleasantly easy to become enthusiastic 
over these studies of the wild life 
of the earth in their beautiful dress 
enriched by the effective help af- 
forded by Mr. Copeland’s full-page 
and border illustrations. - Mr. Long 
speaks of these neighbors out of 
doors as if they were friends and 
brothers and knows more of their 
life than most of us can hope to do, 
For what he has seen with such 
painstaking enjoyment and inter- 
preted with such evident sympathy 
every nature-lover must give thanks, 
We hope the books may come into 
the hands of many child readers at 
holiday time, but they are hardly 
more for children than for elders, 
their claim upon both alike being 
an unusual knowledge in a fasci- 
nating field interpreted and shared 
with an unusual charm. 


Italian Journeys, by W. D. Howells. 
with illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 
pp. 380. Houghton, Mi & Co. 
$3.00. 
A revised edition of one of the 
brightest of our books of travel. 
In a characteristic “‘ confidence” 
prefacing the book Mr. Howells tells 
us how he “ whispering, ‘I will 
ne’er consent,’ consented ” to revise 
the book and write the introduction. 
Mr. Pennell’s delicate and beauti- 
ful pictures add charm. For one 
who loves Italy, or for one who 
has enjoyed the book in its earlier 
form, it would make anfideal holi- 


day gift. 


ian Poets, edited 
Fe ee ee cell Dole and Belle M. 
Walker. 2 vols. pp. 564. ¥. 
Crowell & Co. $2.00. 
We commend these beautifully made volumes 
to any reader who desires to explore the 
rose and palm gardens of Persian poetry. 
There will be no jar of inappropriateness 
and the introduction will be all that can be 
asked. The binding is elegant and appro- 
priate. The green borders of the page and 
the well chosen pictures serve to aid pleasure, 
and the translations we do not doubt give a 
true rendering both of matter and of manner. 
But the reader must remember that he comes 
into a different atmosphere and not look for 
the swift action or simple lyrical approach 
of English verse. No one but Fitzgerald has 
succeeded in naturalizing Persian poetry in 
English—and after enjoying these flowers 
we become more certain that Fitzgerald hag 
put more of him- 
self than of Omar 


im 











of strength and 
comfort to many 
readers. It would 
be an appropriate |; 
Christmas gift 
from a Christian | 
friend. 
Times of Re- jE 
tirement, by ii 
George Mathe- 
son, pp. 301. 
Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.25 | 
net. | 
These devotional | , 
meditations have 
had wide circula- He 
tion in the news- | 
papers both of 
England and 
America. They | 
are introduced in 
a biographical 
sketch by Rev. D. 
MacMillan. Dr. 
Matheson at the 
close of an un- 
usually successful 
academic career 


be o Sapieeseite 
Copyright, L. U. Page & Uo. 
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From A Hwstory of American Art 


LANDSCAPE—ELIHU VEDDER 
(Reviewed on page 958) 


S|) into the best 
| known poems of 
them all. 
Her First Ap 
pearance, 
Richard Harding 
Davis. JP: 53. 
Harper & Bros. 
It was a happy 
thought to put 
this strong and 
beautiful story in 
gala dress as @ 
temptation to 
Christmas buyers. 
The illustrators 
i and printers have 
done their part 
well, and the 
@) handsome gold- 
bordered pages 
are a pleasure to 
i} the eye. 
Beautiful 
Women in Art, 
translated from 


the French of 
Armand Dayot 
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by H. Twitchell. 2 vols. pp. 325, 364. L. C. 
Page & Co. $4.00. 


A gossiping account of the famous or beau- 
tiful women whose portraits have come down 
to us, illustrated with photogravure and haif- 
tone reproductions. It covers a wide field in 
an interesting way and has many beautiful 
pictures. 

Christmas Carols, Ancientand Modern, ed- 


ited by Joshua Sylvestre. pp. 140. A. Wessels 
Co. $1.00. 


The carols gathered here represent all ages of 
English life. Each is preceded bya historical 
note. There are photogravure illustrations 
from modern pictures of Mary and the child. 
The book is appropriately decorated and well 
printed. Thecompiler’s ignorance of English 
hymnology, however, is astonishing. He in- 
cludes Isaac Watts’s Christmas hymn, Joy to 
the World the Lord Is Come, with a prefatory 
note that “this is certainly the greatest favor- 
ite with the good people of Devon and Corn- 
wall... The carol may date back to the 
beginning of the last century, but it is prob- 
ably more recent.” And the authorship of 
familiar Christmas hymns by Charles Wesley 
and Nahum Tate, poet-laureate of England, 
is equally out of his ken. 

A Child of Nature, by Hamilton Wright Mabie- 

pp. 127. $1.80 net. 
The text of Mr. Mabie’s sketch of a soul in 
tune with nature is beautifully set in marginal 
decorations by Charles Louis Hinton, printed 
in olive green. Theallegorical full-page illus- 
trations are by the same hand. It is a pleas- 
antly harmonious example of bookmaking, 
which will appeal to the eye of the Christmas 
buyer. 

Lead, Ki ~~. . 

Ae OTS YW Monat 

Bells Across the Snow, by Frances R. Haver- 

gal. E.P. Dutton &Co. Each 50 cents. 
Favorite poems illuminated and illustrated in 
color pictures, within and without, suitable 
for Christmas remembrances. 

In Bieenostons. b Anes feet Fenayecn. 

OOP Button & Gov Hack gto, P:15® 
Pretty gift-books, sympathetically illustrated 
by John Eyre, R. B. A. Bound in white and 
color with medallion portraits on the cover. 


ART 


A History of American Art 4A Sadakichi 
ce ane 2 vols. pp. 328, 287. L. C. Page & 


The comprehensiveness of Mr. Hartmann’s 
book is at once its chief merit and its greatest 
weakness. There is scarcely a name con- 
nected with art history in the United States 
which does not appear in its pages and the 
criticism is often interesting and of weight. 
But the information at the author’s command 
has not been sifted and arranged with refer- 
ence to its value and order of importance, 
and the inevitable result is a confusion which 
leaves too little room for broad and clear 
summing up of tendency and accomplishment. 
Yet this represents only too well the differing 
springs and divergent currents of American 
art history hitherto, and we do not know apy 
other book which covers the field or gives a 
more complete account of the comparative 
value of the personal factors. The pictures 
are well chosen and admirably reproduced. 

Italian Renaissan 

freemen ea eae Macmillan re mad wee 
Italian Renaissance sculpture, of which this 
beautifully printed and illustrated book treats, 
grew out of studies of surviving Greek and 
Roman work and principally of reliefs rather 
than statues in the round. We have chosen 
an illustration from Mino da Fiesole, one of 
the minor workers of the sehool, to show 
what it accomplished in low relief, for we 
remember that portrait work must be the 
commercial support of our American sculp- 
ture, and relief work its best-line of hopeful 
achievement. The author deals lovingly with 
his subject, which he has evidently studied 
thoroughly. It is not a book for beginners, 
but contains much subtle and interesting 
art criticism founded on characteristics of 
the sculptors of the times. 

ton, MIM & Con 76 conta me, PP- 98. Hough- 
The most recent number of the Riverside Art 
Series, fully illustrated by half-tone pictures 
from photographs of the original paintings. 
Of all English painters Landseer is most fa- 
miliar to everybody, closest to the popular 


heart. Miss Hurll is a pleasant, if unexact- 
ing, critic, and has made a book which will 
probably appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


TRAVEL 

Our National Parks, by John Muir. pp. 373. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 
The delightful papers of an enthusiast, who 
knows the valleys of the Californian Sierra 
by love as well as residence and exploration. 
There is a good map of the forest preserves 
and national parks of the West and the photo- 
graphs of scenery are beautiful. The reader 
comes close to the experience of the wild 
creatures of the mountains and the life of the 
forests. It is a book for all nature lovers to 
enjoy. 

Mexico as I Saw It, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, née 

Harley. pp. 472. Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
This is the author’s sixth book ef travel, her 
other publications being a comparison of 
Danish and English butter-making and a 
biography of her father, who was a physician 
in London. She knows where to go and how 
to see, and the telling of her adventures and 


‘observations is a pleasure both to herself and 


her readers. She had the best opportunities 
in Mexico, where she spent seven months. 
That is not long enough for a full and trust- 
worthy account of so great a nation, but it 
afforded ample time for acquaintance and ob- 
servation. The style is spirited and the book 
will suggest many traits of character in our 
next neighbors which we ought to under- 
stand. The pictures are admirable in choice 
and well rendered in half-tone. 


Historic Towns of the Western States, edited 
by Lyman P. Powell. pp. 702, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


The fourth and closing volumes of the series 
called Historic Towns, covering in history and 
description by different hands twenty-three 
towns-from Ohio to the Pacific, President 
Thwing writes of Cleveland, Secretary Gage of 
Chicago, Edwin Markham of San Francisco. 
The half-tone illustrations are generous in 
number and usually of good quality. 


Travels Round Our Village, by Eleanor G. 
Hayden. pp.321. E.P,Dutton & Co. $2.50net. 


The Berkshire of this-handsome book is in 
England, not Massachusetts. Many of the 
sketches have been published in The Spec- 
tator. They study with a pleasant humor, a 
keen sense of the beauty of the outdoor 
world and in much detail the life of a neigh- 
borhood remote from the currents of modern 
life. 

In the Ice World of Himalaya, by Fanny Bul- 

lock Workman, M. R. A. 8., F. R.'S. G. S., and 

William Hunter Workman, M.D., F.R.G.S. pp. 

204. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 
One of the joint authors of this interesting 
account of mountain travel among the high- 
est mountains of the earth holds the record 
for ascents by women with altitudes of 
18,000, 19,450 and 21,000 feet. They describe 
in text and picture and with the aid of maps 
journeys and adventures in the pathless wil- 
derness close to the snows. Tuvse who love 
the mountains but can only visit them by 
proxy will take special pleasure in the book. 

ior, ‘Macm@inan Co. $3.60. oo PP 
For the beauty of its illustrations, if for 
nothing else, this book of leisurely travel and 
observation in the cities of Spain would de- 
mand high praise. Mr. Wood is an artist 
with an unusual eye for the picturesque and 
power of interpreting it in black and white. 
But there is more of human interest, conver- 
sation, humorous observation of Spanish life 
and inwoven romance of personal history than 
in any recent book of travel weremember. The 
author’s environment and method suggest the 
romantic discursiveness of Don Quixote and 
The Bible in Spain. He has made a book 
which will well repay deliberate reading. 

FICTION 

Geant: $yMast face, 2y ¥- Mavion 
In this story Mr. Crawford brings us to the 
little island of Murano, in the lagoons of 
Venice, to watch the famous makers of Vene- 
tian glass. The heroine is the daughter of 
one of the wealthy furnace owners, a guild 


which in the middle ages held itself socially. 


equal to the nobility of Venice. He holds 
priceless secrets and refuses to share them 
with sons of whose capacity he has little good 
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opinion. His helper is a stranger, a Dalma- 
tian, to whom the knowledge of the glass 
blower’s artis expressly forbidden by law. Of 
course he learns its secrets and complications. 
follow. The love-making between Marietta 
and this capable stranger is pleasantly man- 
aged. The whole romance is deftly put to- 
gether and its machinery works smoothly 
toward a satisfactory ending. There isaction 
and interest enough, but it is all pleasantly 
remote from the ways of our fashionable, 
hurrying, historical romances. 

One of My Sons, by Anna Katharine Green. 

pp. 366. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
One of Mrs. Rohlf’s most cleverly entangled 
plots. The reader is kept guessing quite to 
theend. The narrative is wel] done and the 
book will reward an idle time with pleasant 


“entertainment. 


Zanzibar Tales, told by natives of the east coast 
of Africa, translated id G. W. Bateman. pp. 
224. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 


In these folk tales of the Swahili people, on 
the east coast of Africa, we find the hare tak- 
ing the part of Brer Rabbit in the stories of 
the Negroes in America. They were taken 
down from the lips of Negroes in Zanzibar 
and throw interesting light on the mental life 
of the African tribes. They are well worth 
reading, however, for their own sake, as fine 
specimens of ingenious imagining, comparing 
favorably with the folk tales of our own Ger- 
manic ancestors. 
Anna Karenina, by Lyof N. Tolstoi, translated 
from the Russian b athan Haskell Dole. 3 
ais Kaceoien Lyot rotator translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. pp. 397. T. Y. Crow- 
ell& Co. $1.50. 


Two editions of Tolstoi’s most rounded work 
from the same plates with a difference of pa- 
per and binding for those who prefer the 
more luxurious three-volume edition in its 
neat box. But the three bound in one on 
somewhat lighter paper makes a handsome 
book. 


White Aprons, by Maud W. Goodwin. pp. 
338. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition of 
Mrs. Goodwin’s romance of Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia, the frontispiece in colors and 
especially good. 
As a Falling Star, by E. G. Phelps. pp. 69. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1.00. 
The story of an adopted child and the mean- 
ing brought by him into the life of a sorrow- 
ful woman. 


The Gathering of Brother Hilarius, by 
mie Fairless pp. 171. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The story of a novice in an English monastery 
in the middle ages sent forth to view the 
world and meeting trial of love and hate. 
Plague and famine, the state of cities, the 
loneliness of the wild lands play their part. 
There is a mystical element in the book, and 
the story is well told. 

Because of Conscience, by Amy E. Blanchard. 

pp. 355. J.B. Lippincott Co. 
A rather sensational account of the adven- 
tures of Alaine Hervieux. Obliged to flee 
from France at the time of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, she becomes separated: 
from her father and is spoken of as the daugh- 
ter of her nurse. The exiles find their way to. 
New Rochelle, and there Alaine passes. 
through many thrilling experiences which are 
traced toahappyend. Many lovers persecute 
her, but she finally is united to the man she 
loves.” 

The Pines of Lory, by J. A. Mitchell. pp. 230. 

Life Pub. Co. $1.50. 
The reader who enjoys a pretty and absorb- 
ing love story will not be inclined to criticise 
this too much on the score of improbability. 
Its dedication is inviting: ‘‘To all lovers of 
lovers and lovers of out-of-door things and 
milder forms of folly this book is affection- 
ately dedicated.” And it will appeal to a 
a wider circle of readers. than those. who. 
have already followed it in Scribner’s from 
month to month. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Little Men, by Louisa M. Alcott. pp. 381.. 
Little, Brown & bo. $1.50. 
In the juvenile world certain old books hold 
their sway unvexed by the flood of new appli- 
cants for favor. Children are very conserva- 
tive and they will have their Miss Alcott, ang 
some of them are going to be fortunate in 
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having Little Men in this handsome and 
beautifully illustrated edition. 

Be Viste Dae Maes Kingsley. vo 
lliustrated in colors within and without. An 
attractive edition in iarge type such as a child 
would enjoy owning and reading. 

2. 

My Eeeapard. Jim eee James. pp. 21 
The story of two ont and their friendship. 
One was rich and one poor, but the rich boy 
was sickly and the poor boy healthy and 
happy. Their tastes were as different as their 
surroundings, but because both were clean, 
true, manly fellows they helped each other in 
many ways. A story with so tonic an effect 
that it does one good to read it. 

4 

Patty yaisticia. vat Carolyn Wells. pp. 247. 
Motherless Patty, a bright girl of fourteen, 
accepts invitations to enjoy long visits with 
four different aunts, and thereby gives the 
author an opportunity to show off the pecul- 
iarities of the different types of families in 
which she visits, the one in Boston being 
made to appear most absurd. It is a bright 
story, which girls will enjoy in spite of its 
exaggerations. 

Little Arthur’s Fey of Greece, by Arthur 

8. Walpole. pp. 303 rowell & Co. $1.25. 
A gift-book whose Abe ib ‘will remain. Told 
in a way which will interest children and 
their elders also. The illustrations are abun- 
dant and appropriate. 


The o Magic c K Flizevet 8. ss ameee, 
258. Little, ele 1.00 n nit 


A boy receives as a birthday eit. a key that 
from time to time gives him magical powers. 
The author has succeeded in conveying the 
impression that, however pleasant it might be 
to see all over the world or to become invisi- 
ble, the world is much more convenient and 
pleasant as it is. The whole effect of the 
book is excellent. 
Boy Donald and His Chum by) Sg Shirley. 
pp.i.50.. Lee & Sh epard. 76 ce 
The chronicle of two small boys see birth- 
days happen to coincide. On discovery of the 
fact they enter into a lively partnership as 
“twins.” Their sayingsand doings show them 
to be very human and lovable little fellows. 
Under the Black Raven, by Paul Creswick. 
pp. 308. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
A tale of the northern seas in the time of the 
Danish occupation of England and a sequel 
to In Alfred’s Days. Saga, a young Dane, 
wrests his father’s kingdom from usurpers, 
and in his encounters with the Vikings dis- 
plays that maritime hardihood which charac- 
terized his race. A book to interest boys. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


F > wa $25 Pas f Nog sesoue D. Peary. pp. 
Mrs. Peary’s story of the baby whose life be- 
gan in the cold north makes a charming book 
for little children. It will teach them an un- 
usual lesson of geography, and it is full of 
mother love and human kindness. The pho- 
tographs are of great interest and beauty. 
More Animals, by Oliver sue. pp. 99- 
Charles Sertbner’s Sons. $1.00 
These pictures are delightfully 1 Sahin and 
would please as well as puzzle children. The 
verses are witty, but aimed for older compre- 
hensions. It is a book to laugh over. 
All Round the Clock, by Robert E. Mack. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.20. 
Color pictures reproduced in the best style of 
German lithography, with clever verses sym- 
pathetic with childhood. In art intention and 
accomplishment much above the.average of 
children’s books. 


Bu Farm, Happy Play Times. E. P. 
Dutton & bo. Hach @1b0) 7 me 


Ample pages, jolly pictures, many of them in 
color, with sketches, stories and.verses. Will 
be bee: to please the children. 

ral Mel ay Bay by Carolyn Wells. pp. 
Folly is a little girl who makes the tour of 
fairyland under the guidance of Puss in Boots. 
She had a happy and amusing time, and so 
will the child who reads this book. 
Holiday Annual for 1902. pp. 128. E. P. 
Dutton % Co. $1.25. 
Bright pictures, many of them in colors with 
Stories and poetry forchildren. The pages are 
large and there is a good variety of interest. 
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Animal Nursery Rhymes. E.P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents. 


-The animals are cleverly brought in as ehar- 


acters in the familiar tales and rhymes for 
children. The pagesare large andthe colored 
pictures taking. 


An A. B. C., illustrated by Harry B- 
Pag Charles Seribner’s Sons, imported. 
For little children. Many pictures of animals 


with a good spice of fun. 


The Anioanie’ Picnic, by Clifton ¢ a, we , Ple- 
seo. by G. H. Thompson. E. P 


Amusing nonsense in verse with plenty of 
bright pictures, many of them in colors. The 
animals are made to act in character of an 
English rather vulgar lower middle-class 
family on an excursion. 
Punch and Judy, as 


in Europe, Asia, Afric 
Dutton & Go. 25 cents. 


We wish children might see Punch as a pup- 
pet show rather than read him in a book. 
But the gay pictures on these broad pages 
are full of the spirit of burlesque and the 
dialogue speaks for itself. 


HISTORY 


rformed in all nurseries 
ca and America. E. P. 


London, Historic and Social, by Claude de la 
Roche Francis. 2 vols. pp. 416, 456. Henry 
T. Coates & Co. 


The outward appearance of this book, bound 
in the British scarlet, well printed on heavy 
glazed paper, discarding the fashionable abom- 
ination of rough edges and illustrated in 
photogravure, is prepossessing. The method 
of the book is historical; the work is well 
proportioned and well done; there is a full 
index, a good sketch map and a eeaegent 
table. 

A Vanished Arcadia, eR B. Cunninghame 
Graham. pp. 294. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Devoted to one of the most interesting and 
least known sociological experiments of his- 
tory—that of the Jesuit organization of the 
Indians of Paraguay in paternally governed 
communities. Between the Portuguese of 
Brazil and the Spaniards of the south, both 
hunters of slaves, the Indians were held to- 
gether and made prosperous in isolation. 
How completely the force of character which 
made for success was applied from without 
was shown by the total collapse of the com- 
munities when the Jesuits were expelled 
from South America. The author is en- 
thusiastic and knows Paraguay by travel 
and residence, but he is too little equipped 
with the power of ordered thought, clear ex- 
pression and the judicial spirit to make a 
satisfactory history. 


The Last Days of the French Monarchy, 
pd Soph. H. MacLehose. pp. 391. Macmillan 
0. 25. 


A painstaking study of the conditions which 
prevailed in France just prior to the over- 
throw of the monarchy. No new light is 
thrown on the situation, yet old facts are 
presented in a fresh and entertaining fashion. 
A good index and references to standard his- 
tories, also to valuable pamphlet matter, en- 
hances the worth of the book. The illustra- 
tions and press work are excellent. 

Select Documents of En eee Constitu- 


tional History, edited , a B. Adams and 
H. M. Stephens. pp. 555. acmillan Co. $2.25. 


Intended for students to whom the original 
documents are not accessible. Contains rep- 
resentative extracts from English state pa- 
pers, beginning with the Doomsday Book and 
coming down to the third distribution of par- 
liamentary seats in 1885. A valuable tool for 
study or teaching. There is a full table of 
contents, but no index. 


The Tower of London 
Dixon. 2 vols. pp. 359, $91. 
Co. $4.00. 


A standard book of reference illustrated with 
good portraits. It is in one way the best 
available key to the personal history of many 
of the English royal families and of the polit- 
ical leaders of the time before the Common- 
wealth. 
i aes History of the Mississippi Valley 
pk “anne K. Hosmer. pp. 230. Houghton, M f- 
An interesting story of the development of 
the Mississippi Valley, with sketches of its 
famous men. The author, who is librarian 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, has spent 
his life on the great river and is also familiar 
with its literature, thus enabling him to put 
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a living and personal interest into much of 
the history, which greatly enhances its value. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Maids and Matrons of New France, by Mary 
S160, Pepper. pp. 286. Little, Brown & Co. 


This is the story of the pioneer women of 
Canada, the high-born and delicately-nur- 
tured daughters of France, who willingly en- 
dured the hardships and dangers of life in an 
uncivilized northern land to which duty called 
them. The majority of readers know little 
or nothing of these brave women and will find 
their histories as told by Miss Pepper of a 
— and tragic interest. 
Songs of the Year, ay Harriet F. Blodgett. 
pp. 163. Grafton Press 
There is much sympathy with child life in 
these poems and a genuine understanding of 
the child’s point of view. Add a pleasant 
imaginative humor and a pretty lyrical gift 
and the claim of this little book in its appeal 
“to children, old and young,” upon the atten- 
we of its readers is clear. 
hristmas Poems and ae 


by —s Newcomb Allen 
orcester, Mass. 25 cents. 


es of Childhood» 
8. Blanchard & Co- 


My Symphony, William H. Channing; Our 
~—— en Bearer, by Phillips Brooks; loday ; 
umber Song—wall cards from E. P. Dutton 


5 ge Each 35 cents. 
Beautifully illuminated wall cards, with well- 
known messages of cheer and trust. 

Colonial | Peete om and Poetry, edited b 


Trent an Wells. 3 vols. pp. +? ha 560, 
287. qT. Y. Crowell & Co. Each 75 cents. 


Dainty volumes devoted to extracts from writ- 
ings of Americans previous to our independ- 
ence. Beginning with Capt. John Smith, the 
first volume illustrates the beginnings of Amer- 
icanism, the second the transplantation of 
culture, the third the growth of the national 
spirit. By judicious selection and omission 
an interesting as well as instructive result is 
attained. Portraits of Capt. John Smith, Cot- 
ton Mather and Franklin are prefixed, and 
there are discriminating historical introduc- 
tions. The volumes are of convenient size 
and beautifully made. 

Conference, eid co ey ~ as + 


8. Commission of the Diocese of New York. 
a, Sion, Longmans, Green & Co. 


This commission is composed of eminent pas- 
tors and teachers in New York city connected 
with the Episcopal Church. Nine addresses 
on subjects relating to the Sunday school are 
here brought into a small volume. They con- 
tain valuable suggestions. Of special worth 
are one on The Obligation upon the Pastor to 
Know Child Nature by Rev. A. A. Butler, 
and one on The Child and Christian Teaching 
by Prof. S. T. es 
Of Business Richard Rogers Bowker. pp. 
56. coors iff_ln & Co. 50 cents. 
A chapter from the author’s book, The Arts 
of Life. The importance of the subject and 
the strong and helpful treatment justify its 
separate publication in this attractive form. 
Ruskin Year Book, compiled by Ann Bachelor. 
pp. 227. J. H. Earle & Co. 75 cents. 
Ruskin, by his interpretation of nature, his 
prophetic attitude toward human life and 
duty and by his brilliant voluminousness, 
lends himself readily to the purpose of the 
compiler. A year in his companionship will 
be profitably spent. 
A Church Calendar, $1.50; Sweet Blossoms 
Calendar, 75 cents; Gloria in Excelsis Calen- 
i. .00; In Friendship’s Name, 50 cents; 
The Falstaff Calendar, 0 cents; The Merry 
oars Calendar, $1.50; Heavenly Guidance, 


; Golden Gh filanood $1.50; The Elite 
dA » $2.50. All ok P. Dutton & Co. 


The resources of art and of art printing have 
been drawn upon to make these calendars 
beautiful for varying tastesand means. They 
will be cheerful and ornamental room-com- 
amrobied for the coming year. 
The ae Diary for 1902. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 50¢ 
Bound in white with vellum back and dainty 
illustrations. Brief space for daily notes 
and memoranda. A pretty book for my lady’s 
desk. 
Two Essays on Friendship, by Ralph W eite 
Emerson and marone Tullius Cicero. pp. 18 
A. Wessels Co. $1.00 
Two famous essays combined in a dainty vol- 
ume which will tempt Christmas givers by its 
beauty as we!l as its intrinsic worth. 
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The Conversation Corner 


N our last Corner (Nov. 30) there was 

I a competition which of the six-year- 

old members was the youngest. One 

of them, by the way, should have been 

printed Polly N., not Polly P. (the P. be- 

ing for her middle name); either D. F. 

or I was responsible for that! And now 
comes another rival: 

Dear Mr. Martin: My sister and brother 
are Cornerers. Have you got room for me? 
I am six years old and goto school. I am in 
the second grade. I have no time to make a 
rhyme. I send youa picture of three Corner- 
ers who like Mr. Martin’s letters. 

Geneseo, N. Y. MARGARET C. 

Thanks for the pictures; they look 
happy! I wish I could show them to the 
other Cornerers, but it will never do to 
print them and not 1,000 other happy and 
handsome members who would expect 
admission too. Children as children can- 
not appear in photograph, but if they 
will only be taken on the back of an ele- 
phant or a camel or an ostrich, or sailing 
through the air in a “dirigible baloon” 
(I have just read the interesting baloon 
article in the November Century), then 
the pictures will be eligible. Here, for 
instance, is one from Turkey: 

Dear Mr. Martin: My father and my mother 
are missionaries here, and I was born here. 
I am eleven years old. I have three sisters 
and two brothers in America. We take The 
Congregationalist, and I have often read the 
Conversation Corner, but now I have con- 
cluded to ask you if I may become a Cornerer. 
Iam sending you some pictures. 

Harpoot, Turkey. HAROLD B. 

O yes, I know about those Americans in 
your family ; did I not see one of them, a 
former Cornerer, graduate a year or two 
ago at —— ——— College? As for the 
cut, the third one in the group saves the 
picture! As Margaret C. says above, I 
have no time to make a rhyme, but I will 
copy some penciled lines lying on my 
desk. 


Harold has a little lamb 

In far-away Harpsot; 

It cannot suffer from the cold— 
It has a woolen suit. 

What makes the lamb love Harold so, 
And follow where he goes? 

O, because there is a string 

Tied fast around his nose. 

And does the lamby go to school, 
And learn to read and spell? 

The Cornerers ask—in his next 
Let Harold surely tell. 

But who is that other boy? 

Is’t one of Harold’s mates? 

I do not know, but T will guess— 
Perhaps it’s Herbert Gates. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I go te school. I havea 
nice teacher. I have in school reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, writing and physiology. I 
will be nine Nov. 30. I should like to be a 
Cornerer very much, 

Lyndonville, Vt. Frora D. 

I think she received her certificate on 
her birthday. On the Willoughbee Lake 
excursion mentioned in the last Corner, 
I spent a night at the parsonage in that 
girl’s town. One of the little children 
seen there has recently been ordained as 
a home missionary in the far West—how 
little boys do grow to be men! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been reading the 
Conversation Corner in the October and No- 
vember numbers, and I thought them very 
interesting. I have read them before. I re- 
member one time when I was sick my grandma 
read to me the Conversation Corners all the 
afternoon out of some old Congregationalists 
papa had saved. I am a Dakota girl and my 


father isa minister. I am nine years old and 

I am in the fifth grade at school. It is almost 

dinner time, and I would like to bea Cornerer. 
Jamestown, N. D. FRANCES P. 


Physicians will please note the profit- 
able use made of the Conversation Cor- 
ner, for that girl recovered! Now that 
we are so far West, we might as well take 
the Northern Pacific and go to California. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Elizabeth and Ruth and 
I playfootball. We get our ball off the orange 
tree in our back yard. Elizabeth is four and 
Ruth is not yet two. A green orange is much 
better than a big rubber ball. Pick one from 
your orange tree and see if it isn’t. Our calla 
lily is cut down, but is sprouting again, and 
our big palm tree has been trimmed. I pick 
figs every day for dinner [this was written in 
October]. Some figs have green skins and 
some have black. The birds are coming now 
and sing every day in our rose bushes. We 
have red roses and white roses and yellow roses 
in bloom now. They grow all over our porch. 

I have not always lived here. I was once 
in your town—but did not see you—and I’ve 
seen the General and D. F., and been on the 





top of the Congregational House. When we 
came hereI saw the ruins of the oldest mis- 
sion house in the United States, and it was 
most down to Mexico. A man went down to 
Long Beach last December and went in bath- 
ing; then he came back here and picked a 
bunch of roses, and then took a car up the 
mountain and snowballed the man who went 
with him—all in one day. Did you ever do 
that? We have strawberries most every day 
and blackberries. If you come to California 
I will take you up Mt. Lowe, which is not 
low, but you go right up in the air ona don- 
key’s back. 

Los Angeles, Cal. May BEtL. 

May Bell does not say whether she is 
Elizabeth’s and Ruth’s older sister, nor 
in what grade'she isin school. But she 
writes a very interesting letter, and I 
hope she will write us again. In answer 
to her question: no, I never did pick 
roses and snowball a man in the same 
day, but I remember being on a vacation 
trip some years ago, and while walking 
along the North Atlantic shore (in July) 
suddenly heard a whizzing sound and felt 
a snowball strike my back. It was flung 
by a boy who was with me. He had 
taken it from a huge snowdrift in a gulch 
near our path, which had lasted over 
from the previous winter. But I am 
sure we saw more icebergs than roses 
that day, and we did not go in bathing. 
It has been the dream of my life to visit 
California, and if I ever wake up and find 
myself there, I will certainly call on these 
girls and see their oranges, figs and roses! 


(For the Old Folks) 
THE ROLLO BOOKS 


A lady whom I met at the beach last 
summer asked about the Rollo books, 
whether they are in print now, and where 
they can be obtained. Not until now 
have I secured a full answer. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, publish the 
entire set, the fourteen original volumes 
in seven, at $1.25 each. But “Rollo at 
Work” and “Rollo at Play ” are pub- 
lished separately, with new illustrations, 
at sixty cents the volume. In the full 
set the same old illustrations are con- 
tinued. They ought to be, for I am sure 
nothing could be better than those dear 
old pictures of Jonas and Rollo on the 
log over the bridge, cutting the material 
for their wigwam, or the squirrel escap- 
ing from the “steeple-trap,” spattered 
all over with Jonas’s blue dye, in ‘Rollo 
at Play’’! 

Mr. Boynton, in his fine article on 
“The Child in Literature” (Congrega- 
tionalist, Nov. 16) speaks of Rollo as be- 
ing ‘‘the last of the ancients.” J think 
he is all right for the moderns! Of 
course, Mr. Holiday’s and Rollo’s clothes 
may look a little antiquated, but the 
description of things is true to the life, 
the knowledge imparted is practical and 
reliable, the principles of conduct illus- 
trated are invaluable, and the whole 
story told in a most attractive way. Let 
this author or any other parent try 
“Rollo Learning to Talk” or ‘Rollo 
Learning to Read,” or—a stage further 
on—‘‘Rollo’s Vacation,” or ‘“Rollo’s 
Travels” with his children, and see if 
they do not like them! In my opinion, 
they are all the better if the seasoning 
of detective tales and novelette plots is 
entirely missing. I presume Rollo can 
be found or ordered through the Con- 
gregational or any other good bookstore, 
and I wish that many of our Corner 
children might make his acquaintance 
at about this time of the year. 


“MOONLIGHT IN EDEN”’ 


Can you tell us where to find the poem be- 


ginning, 
’Twas moonlight in Eden, such moonlight, I ween, 
As never again on this earth shall be seen. 


I do not know as this is the time or place to 
tell it, but my mother wishes me to say for 
her that your paper is to her next to her Bible, 
and as an old and dear friend, for it has come 
into our household weekly ever since it started 
as the Boston Recorder. 

Lawrence, Mass. E. EK. B. 

That piece can be found in the Ameri- 
can Common-School Reader and Speaker 
(Goldsbury and Russell’s), published about 
1844. It has thirteen verses, written by 
Mrs. E. H. Evans. You will also find 
it in Town’s Fourth Reader. If you can- 
not find either of these interesting old 
books tell me, and I will copy it for you. 


“ SHUT-IN ” 


A lady in Boston would like the fu!l 
poem of which one verse is: 


Shut in, shut in from the ceasless din 
Of the restless world, its want and sin ; 
Shut in from its turmoil, care and strife, 
And all the wearisome round of life. 
No doubt some of our many “shut-in” 


readers can answer the request. 


Mv. Me’ 
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The Making 


of a Nation’ 


VI. Its Deliverance Accomplished 


By Rev. A. 


The wonderful story of the issue of 
the Israelites out of Egypt into the 
wilderness seems entirely appropriate for 
a Christmas lesson. The birthday of 
“the nation whose God is Jehovah, the 
people whom he has chosen,” is the 
natural antecedent to the birthday of 
“the Christ of God, his chosen.” 

The pillar of fire that guided the Israel- 
ites in the desert is the same glory that 
illumined the shepherds on the hillside at 
Bethlehem, and shone as a star to guide 
the wise men ‘‘until it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” The 
language of the Bible and of Christian 
experience has been no less shaped by 
the “night much to be remembered” 
in Egypt than by the wonderful night 
that Christians commemorate as Christ- 
masEve. The words “Saviour” and “ re- 
demption’”’ seem to have sprung up out 
of the events of that great deliverance 
of which the people sang: 

He saved them for his name’s sake, 
That he might make his mighty power known. 
He rebuked the Red Sea also and it was dried up: 
So he led them through the depths as through a wil- 
derness. 
And he saved them from the hand of him that hated 
And bce them from the hand of the enemy. 
The story of the journey through the 
Red Sea may be studied as history. 
Then we shall compare the three possi- 
ble routes which the Israelites might 
have taken and show why the southern 
is to be preferred. We shall discuss how 
many people there were, how they sud- 
deniy assembled at Succoth, how they 
could have been provisioned and equipped, 
a multitude whose men of age for mili- 
tary service were over 600,000 [Num. 
1: 44-46], and how the waters came to 
part for them and to return again to 
overwhelm the Egyptians. But it will 
be more inspiring for us to study this 
event as the Israelites did in the later 
ages, whose poets sang and prophets 
preached of it to show what God had 
done for them and why they could 
always trust him to deliver and guide 
them. For that purpose we consider: 

1, The foes of the new nation. They 
were the people who had been the mas- 
ters of the Israelites for generations, 
who possessed the wealth of the country, 
whose leaders were famous warriors, who 
monopolized education, and who took 
high rank among the nations. Now they 
saw what they held as their property dis- 
appearing, a multitude whom they de- 
spised, but through whom they had suf- 
fered great calamities, and “the Egyp- 
tians pursued after them, all the horses 
and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horse- 
men and his army.” 

With such foes, what hope was there 
for the Israelites? None of them had 
ever fought a battle. No leaders skilled 
in war were on their side. No chariots 
or horses were theirs. No nation be- 
friended them. 

2. The undisciplined people. Men, 
women and children, as Pharaoh said, 
were “entangled in the land, the wilder- 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 22. Text, 


Ex. 18: 17-15: 21. International Lesson, The 
Passage of the Red Sea. 


E. DUNNING 


ness has shut them in.” They were mis- 
erably frightened. They abused Moses. 
They said to him, We told you it would be 
so. They chose the life of slavery rather 
than the perils of freedom. ‘‘It were 
better for us to serve the Egyptians than 
that we should die in the wilderness.” 
Could such people become a nation? 
Would the fruit of their work in fu- 
ture ages be found to be vital forces 
transforming mankind while that of the 
Egyptians would be discovered only by 
digging in the sand covering their buried 
cities, and sought for chiefly to throw 
light on the history of their former 
slaves ? 

3. The Leader of the host. In one ac- 
count God says to Moses that he was not 
known to the Hebrew patriarchs as Jeho- 
vah, but that by that name he would be 
known to the Israelites. In this early 
lesson to them concerning himself the 
power is all with him. ‘Jehovah will 
fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace.”” Their weapons were a pillar of 
fire and a rod. For them the luminous 
cloud seemed, as twilight drew on, to 
gather to itself the light fading from the 
sky, and through the night it shed its 
friendly beams on them with assurance 
of Jehovah’s guiding care. Butit loomed 
up before their pursuing foes as an omi- 
nous shadow to confuse and terrify them. 
It blazed out on them as a symbol of 
wrath. For the»Israelites the rod in 
Moses’ hand became a‘divider of the 
waters that hemmed them in and a path 
opened before them out of Egypt. For 
their foes the same rod stretched out 
brought back the waters, and ‘“‘ Jehovah 
overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea.” 

4. The Israelites delivered. Their part 
in their great victory was to enter the 
path that Jehovah opened forthem. The 
one command to their leader was ‘‘ speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward.” ‘The waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand, and on their 
left. Thus Jehovah saved Israel.” ‘And 
they believed in Jehovah.” Here is the 
foundation and inspiration of Christian 
faith. This deliverance was the theme of 
the nation. It gave them their hymns 
whose refrain was the song of Moses. 

The deliverance of the people of God 
from their foes without and within has 
taken on new meanings as his children 
have come into new relations with him. 
The song of Moses rises into the songs of 
Mary and Zacharias and the heavenly 
host praising God because there is born 
in the city of David ‘‘a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord.” It has enriched itself 
through ages of Christian experience and 
hope. It will reach its full significance 
in the shouts of the triumphant children 
of God, swelling the song of Moses and 
the song of the Lamb, saying: 


Great and marvelous are thy works, O Lord God, 
the Almighty ; 
Righteous and true are thy ways, thou King of the 


ages. 
Who shall not fear, O Lord, 
And glorify thy name? 
For thou only art holy; 
For all the nations shall come and worship before 
thee ; 
For thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 
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Matinskiod 


Baby’s future happiness 
depends on present 


nourishment. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 





See that the stew 
is served 
with 


Kennedy's 
Oysterettes 


An 
Oyster 
Cracker 
with 
a taste 
to It. 


What 
are 
Oysters 
without 
Kennedys 








RUGS 


FROM 


Old Carpets 


Did you see the Herald in the issue 


of Nov. 30? 
If not, watch for him in the issue of 


Dec. 28, and 
Write for particulars.’ 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


CLOSET Meditations and 


Prayers 
ALTAR 


for personal and family use 
The Pilgrim Press, 





at The Quiet Hour. 


Boston, 


eae Mass. 


postpaid 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Serene 


This crystal sapphire of the sky 

Is saner far than you and I, 

Who in our passions and our dreams 
Run evermore to wild extremes. 


The pure perfection of the sea 
Lies not in mirth and tragedy ; 
But like the silence of the snows 
In breadth of beauty and repose. 


God give one moment, ere we die, 

As crystal clear as the blue sky, 

Serene as ocean, white as snow, 

And glowing as the heavens glow. 
—Philip Henry Savage. 





Our Children’s Reading 


It often happens nowadays that the 
child’s reading is the parent’s perplexity. 
In the first place, it requires some imag- 
ination—or at least some memory—for 
the parent to be able to put himself in 
the place of the child and sympatheti- 
cally appreciate its tastes and needs. 
The old plan of giving a child the run of 
the father’s library may still work well, 
but father and child will not get at all 
the same mental nutriment from the 
grown-up books. Nor will the children’s 
books read by the father mean what they 
do when the child devours them. The 
difficulty is inherent, therefore, and not 
to be surmounted by applying rules. It 
is one of the ways in which a father is 
called to keep his imagination and mem- 
ory alive—is educated, in fact, by his 
children. 

Certain principles, however, make 
themselves clear. The child’s mental 
life is an imaginative one; that imagina- 
tion must be fed. Andit is best fed by 
books which enter into the thinking of 
the race. The stories of the Bible are 
ideal food for the imagination, and the 
man or woman who does not know them 
thoroughly is hampered in the enjoyment 
of reading by inability to recognize fa- 
miliar allusions. For the same reason 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Arabian 
Nights, Gulliver, and the familiar nurs- 
ery rhymes aud fairy tales are part of 
the necessary education of a gentleman 
or lady. Next, it must be remembered 
that this same power of imaginative life 
invests the characters met in books with 
much vividness of reality. Therefore we 
should see that the child makes worthy 
acquaintances in reading. 

Then, too, there is need of an incentive 
to that observation of nature upon which 
so much of our modern thinking founds 
its conclusions. Books should be chosen, 
not merely as an introduction to the 
beautiful in nature, but also and more 
particularly as an introduction to the use 
of eyes, ears and thoughts in personal 
study of the life about us. A book that 
sets the child to looking at the stars is 
better than a book which tells all about 
the stars. A treatise upon botany does 
not compare in usefulness with a book 
that opens a door and points the way to 
self-found knowledge. For the healthy 
child wants nothing so much as to be a 
leader. Exploration is at once the child’s 
education and delight. 


This is only a beginning, but here surely 
is scope enough for choosing. We make 
a book an invitation. ‘‘Come,’’ says 
Captain Cook, ‘‘let’s go and see what 
people live in the South Seas.” Thechild 
is instantly alive and follows the book to 
the end. ‘‘Here,” says Dr. Dryasdust, 
“is a summary of all we know about 
Polynesia.”” The child makes a wry face 
and thinks of the hard benches and the 
teacher’s frown. 

Above all, the child has the keenest 
heaven-given power of detecting sham. 
Give him an honest book, with real peo- 
ple in it, and not a morbid set of prigs 
and milksops. So he will learn to respect 
books and to respect your taste in books. 
And so you may save him from the har- 
pies of the press who have learned to 
make all things interesting, no matter 
how corroding to the better soul of man 
the substance of their tale may be. 





Choosing Toys Wisely 
BY MARY G. TRASK 


Play is the natural employment of chil- 
dren and their great pleasure, but it has 
important uses which are quite unknown 
to the children themselves, and which it is 
well to bear in mind when selecting toys. 
Long ago Froebel perceived that through 
play the child is prepared for later life, 
and from this perception he developed 
the kindergarten system. Lately, Pro- 
fessor Groos, in two interesting books, 
The Play of Animals and the Play of 
Man, has discussed the whole subject of 
play from the scientific standpoint and 
comes to the same conclusion that Froe- 
bel reached through his observation of 
children. Through play, he says, physical 
development is attained, and the child 
gains control over his own body. He 
learns how to use his limbs, his senses 
are perfected and his brain is developed. 

But this is not all, for through play the 
child may gain mental power and strength 
of character. He may learn to overcome 
difficulties, he can experience that ‘joy 
in being a cause” (that is, joy in doing 
or making something) which is so impor- 
tant an element of our human nature, 
and he can come to understand life and 
learn to be a good member of society. 
When we think, then, of choosing toys 
or play materials, we want to keep in 
mind the uses of play, and to inquire 
what toys will really help our children. 

Considering first their physical develop- 
ment—what toys will be useful in this? 
Evidently the ball suggests itself at once. 
From babyhood on, the child wants a 
ball of one kind or another, and it is, 
I think, the only plaything that we do 
not ‘‘ put away” with our other ‘child- 
ish things,” for we go on playing with 
croquet, tennis or golf balls long after 
we have given up other active games. 
Through play with the ball children ex- 
ercise their muscles, and they also gain 
skill and precision, control over their 
movements and power of seeing accu- 
rately and of judging correctly of dis- 
tance. Other playthings that are useful 
in much the same ways are marbles, 
bean-bags, battledoors and shuttlecocks, 


‘child’s inventiveness. 


bows and arrows and target games, of 
which there are several—also the hoop 
for rolling. 

But we must pass on to think of toys 
which help to satisfy the child’s desire 
to make things. This desire is some- 
times forgotten and too many elaborate 
toys are given, with the result that the 
little one soon wearies of them and 
breaks them up, trying to devise new 
combinations ; and then, perhaps, he is 
scolded for spoiling his toys, or else he 
gets bad habits of carelessness and de- 
structiveness. Blocks supply this need, 
and happily few children are without 
them, but other things have their place, 
too, though some of them may be bet- 
ter called play-materials than toys. Dis- 
sected pictures and maps come under 
this head for, though they do not give 
scope to inventiveness, they present diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and this seems 
one of the essentials of interest in play, 
as in life. They help also to develop hab. 
its of carefulness and observation. 

Paper dolls and paper toys of various 
kinds, to be cut out and put together, 
give occupation and pleasure to children 
who are old enough to use scissors and 
paste, while for the very little ones there 
are beads for stringing, and colored pa- 
pers for folding and pasting and for 
making paper chains. Drawing and 
painting materials must not be forgot- 
ten, for they fill with pleasure many an 
hour that might otherwise be spent in 
idleness or in mischief, and free hand 
drawing is a wonderful help to correct 
seeing, and therefore to clear thinking, 
while illustrating stories stimulates the 
A small black- 
board is a great delight to the little in- 
mates of the nursery. 

But of all the gifts that can be bestowed 
upon a boy, a knife is usually the most 
appreciated, and can often be used with 
safety at an earlier age than the friends 
of the small boy imagine to be the case. 
It is well to give some pieces of thin 
wood at the same time, however, so that 
there may not be too much temptation to 
cut up articles not intended for that pur- 
pose. 

I can only say a few words about toys 
that help in the understanding of life. 
Such are dolls, toy animals, trains, rock- 
ing-horses, tea-sets and others used in 
imitative plays. These are the tempting 
things in the toy stores, and it is in select- 
ing too elaborate and complicated gifts 
that mistakes are most often made. 

No doubt some of these toys fill a real 
need in the child’s life. They are the 
symbols of the things that are to come 
later, or the copies in miniature of the 
articles in daily use in the home or in the 
town, and through ‘play with them the 
child is prepared to understand and 
enter into experiences that are not yet 
really his, 

Stevenson, in his essay on Children’s 
Play, insists that in certain ways children 
have less imagination than adults. They 
have not had the experiences which sup- 
ply materials for imagination. For this 
reason they act out stories that they 
read or hear, because in so doing they 
come to fully understand the situations 
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described. Some of these materials for 
experience are undoubtedly given by toys 
—dolls, dolls’ houses, dishes, toy soldiers, 
trains, wagons, fire engines and farms. 
These seem to be legitimate, but the sim- 
pler and less expensive toys are almost 
always the most satisfactory to children. 
Mechanical toys really give much more 
pleasure to grown-up persons than to lit- 
tle people. They are amusing for a short 
time, but a toy with which you can do 
nothing—except to wind it up—soon palls 
upon the child, and then it is either laid 
aside and forgotten, or broken, and made 
to serve some new purpose, 

In choosing toys, then, let us keep these 
questions in mind: Will our purchases 
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really help the child in any way? Will 
they aid his physical or mental develop- 
ment, or stimulate his curiosity or his 
inventiveness or his powers of expres- 
sion, or will they help him to under- 
stand life? Ido not say that we should 
never give a child some little toy that 
is simply amusing, or that playthings 
should always, or usually, be instructive, 
in the ordinary sense of the term; but 
they certainly should not hinder develop- 
ment, and as a rule they should be help- 
fulin some way. After all, the children 
themselves are our best teachers in these 
matters, for, if we watch them carefully, 
we shall learn what things are both pleas- 
ing and useful in their lives. 





For the 
A Castile Soap Christmas 


BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 


When Bertha was only eight years old 
she first began to earn money. Perhaps 
some of you would think that Bertha had 
arather hard time, butthat wasnotso. It 
is true that she lived with her father and 
mother in a very small house, and that 
her dresses were always made over from 
old ones belonging to her mother, or her 
aunt, or her grandmother. Still that, 
you know, did not make life at all hard. 
The house was warm and snug, and the 
dresses were daintily made by Bertha’s 
mother. She had never heard her people 
wish for things which they could not have, 
so she grew up to be a happy, contented 
little girl. 

Fer uncle and aunt lived in another 
sad larger house on the same lot, and 
there was a door leading from one to the 
other. This door was usually kept closed, 
yet there was much passing through it, 
and Bertha was at home on one side of it 
as well as on the other. That was how it 
happened that she seemed to belong to 
both homes and both belonged to her. 

After she passed her eighth birthday, 
Mr. Roberts said thatshe was old enough 
to earn money, and that some work must 
be found which her small hands could do 
well. Bertha was already doing many 
things in the home, wiping the dishes for 
her mother, setting the table, sweeping 
the leaves from the sidewalk and feeding 
her dearest pets, the chickens. For these 
she had no pay except the loving pat 
which her father gave her when he saw 
her busy, or the way in which her mother 
said, ‘‘Thank you, dearie. You are such 
a comfort!” And that was right, for 
when they did so much for her she should 
have been glad to help them. 

Now there was a great deal of talking 
and planning as to what new work should 
be found for her. At last it was decided 
that she should make the two beds in her 
own home fora salary of five cents a week. 

When the first Saturday night came 
after she began bed-making, Mr. Roberts 
called her tohim. ‘Have you made the 
beds every day ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“Tucked the sheets and blankets well 
in at the foot?” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“Folded the comforter neatly and laid 
it across? Made the pillows stand up 
Square and smooth ? ” 


Children 


“Yes,” answered Hertha, “all but 
one pillow this morning. Mamma has to 
mend the slip on that one tonight, so she 
told me to lay it down to help her remem- 
ber.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Roberts, gravely, ‘‘I 
think that you have fairly earned your 
money. ShallI pay you with a nickel or 
with five pennies ?”’ 

*“O, pennies, please,” said Bertha. 
‘*Becauseif I had a nickel there wouldn’t 
be any chance to jingle it until I had 
earned another.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts laughed, and 
Bertha did, too, but she took the five 
pennies and jingled them all the way to 
bed. 

After that she received her salary every 
week, and when it was near Christmas 
she made a wonderful plan. It was so 
very wonderful that she had to go off by 
herself to think about it for fear some- 
body should guess it by looking at her. 
She made up ber mind to buy Christmas 
presents with the money which she had 
earned. Now when one has just exactly 
twenty cents in the world and wishes to 


‘buy four gifts, it takes a great deal of think- 


ing to plan wisely. She asked her mother 
if there would surely be anotherSaturday 
before Christmas. 

“Surely,” said her mother. ‘‘Why?” 

“*O,” answered Bertha, “‘I got to think- 
ing and I couldn’t think—that was all!’ 

That afternoon she went down town 
with her mother, and while Mrs. Roberts 
was buying thread and ribbons, Bertha 
looked over the things on the five-cent 
counter. There were seme big red cellu- 
loid brooches which she thought might 
do for her mother and aunt, yet somehow 
she couldn’t remember seeing them wear 
anything of just that sort. She thought 
of a pocket mirror for her uncle, but all 
that she found made her look twisted 
and queer when she peeped into them. 
It was certain she would have to think 
of something else. 

That night she heard her mother say, 
“T used to be so fond of red Castile soap. 
Perhaps some day I can afford it again.” 

Bertha was sure that there was no red 
Castile soap on the five cent counter. 
She could remember very bright pink 
cakes there and some white ones that 
smelled like sassafras, but none that 
was red. 

That night, while Mrs. Roberts was mix- 
ing her bread, Bertha spoke to her father 
about it. ‘“‘We must talk fast,” said 
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she, “or Mamma will catch us. And 
you mustn't tell. I’m going to have 
twenty-five cents by Christmas, and 
Mamma wants some red Castile soap 
like what she had when she was a young 
lady, and I want to buy her some, and 
presents for you and Uncle and Auntie, 
but I don’t know what, and I can’t s’prise 
you because I had to ask you.” 

‘*Well,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘if you 
don’t mind giving me the same thing 
I would like some of that soap myself. 
And it will be more fun helping you 
fix the presents than to be surprised.” 

Bertha and her father had to do a 
great deal of whispering after that, but 
luckily they never got caught, although 
once when Mrs. Roberts entered Mr. 
Roberts picked up his paper and began 
to read in such a hurry that he got it 
upside down. 

Bertha decided at last to give some 
of thé same soap to her uncle and aunt. 
The day before Christmas Mr. Roberts 
brought home a large piece of red Castile 
soap, which was sold by the pound, and 
gave it to Bertha to hide. She must have 
looked at it twenty times that day, and 
smelled of it, too, and wished that she 
were going to have some of it herself. 
Still, she thought that would not be 
Christmasy and proper and she must 
give away every scrap. 

After supper Mrs. Roberts said, ‘I 
must go in to see your aunt, Bertha. 
You stay with Papa until I return.” 

Then Mr. Roberts winked at Bertha, 
and she got the soap out and he got the 
carving-knife with which to cut it. He 
laid it on the kitchen table and squinted 
at it this way and squinted at it that 
way. Then he said, “Do you want this 
in four pieces or do you want it cut the 
way it will look the best?” 

‘““Why I want it to look the best,” said 
Bertha. ‘‘ Won’t it look well in four?” 

“T should like it in five,” said Mr. 
Roberts, “‘only then you would have a 
piece left over. 

“Goody!” cried Bertha. 
could use it myself !” 

“The very thing!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Roberts. ‘‘ Now [can cut it in five.” 

It was just cut and wrapped in shining 
tin-foil and put away when Mrs. Roberts 
came back and carried Bertha off to bed. 

At the Christmas breakfast table there 
were loud exclamations of surprise and 
delight over the tin-foil packages, and 
Mrs. Roberts gave Bertha an extra long 
hug as she said, ‘‘I think this is the best 
of all, to have such a thrifty and generous 
little daughter.” 

Bertha is a truly person, living outside 
of stories, and she says still, although she 
is grown up and married, that the hap- 
piest holiday of her life was her red 
Castile soap Christmas. 


“Then I 





I’ve often thought what fun ’t would be 
If Sandy Claws was pa. 
He surely would be good to me, 
If Sandy Claws was pa. 
He’d let me see the million toys 
He makes fer little girls an’ boys; 
An’ every single winter’s day 
I’d ketch on to the reindeer sleigh, 
An’ he’d be good an’ wouldn’t mind, 
But jes p’tend that he was blind, 
An’ wouldn’t never whip behind, 
If Sandy Claws was pa. 
—The Century. 
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New Organ for a Brockton 
Church 


South Church, Brockton, Mass., Rev. Albert 
F. Pierce, pastor, rejoices in the possession of 
a new pipe organ just finished and dedicated. 
It was built and installed by the Hutchings- 
Votey Company of Boston, at a cost of over 


New U gun at South Church, Brockton 


$10,000. and includes all the late-t improve- 
ments in construction. The instrument is 
really five organs, designated as The Great, 
Swell, Choir, Pedal and Echo. The main 
organ is in the rear of the pulpit, while the 
echo organ is opposi:e, in the vestibule of the 
gallery. Theorgan has three manuals, thirty- 
nine stops, twelve couplers, fourteen combi- 
nations and four pedals. The action is elec- 
tric. The pipes vary from the size of a lead 
pencil to those weighing a seventh of a ton. 
The organ contains over fifteen miles of wire, 
4,500 pneumatic bellows, and weighs twelve 
tons. The case is of mahogany, and the dis- 
play pipes are a gold bronze. 

The wind is supplied by a triple bellows, 
placed overhead in a room adjoining the 
organ, while the four-horse water motor 
which runs it is in the basement beneath. 
The rotary piston motor is the first of its kind 
to be operated successfully. The wind is 
conveyed from the bellows to large reser- 
voirs, thence to the wind chests which feed 
the pipes. These wind chests contain sepa- 
rate apartments for each set of pipes, with 
large pereussion bellows at the ends of the 
chests which maintain a uniform air pressure. 

While the organ is of great power it is 
sweet in tone, and is pronounced by compe- 
tent judges one of the finest in the state. It 
was dedicated Nov. 24, with a special service 
arranged by the pastor, who preached on The 
Place of Music in Religious Worship. Its en- 
tire cost was provided for before the instru- 
ment was built. F. 





A Diamond Anniversary in An- 


dover, Mass. 


West Church, which has just celebrated its 
seventy-fifth birthday, was organized Dec. 5, 
1826, with fifty-six members, coming mostly 
from the Old South Parish. Dr. Samuel C. 
Jackson was first pastor, serving twenty- 
three years. Rev. J. H. Merrill, D. D., 
1856-79, served the same length of time. 
Other pastors have been Rev. Messrs. C. H. 
Pierce, A. H. Burr, F. W. Greene, 1885-95, 
R. A. MacFadden, now of Chelsea, and the 





present minister, Rev. G. A. Andrews, who 
was installed in 1899. Of its twelve deacons, 
Solomon Holt served for fifty-three years, 
Peter Smith for forty-eight years, Jacob Das- 
comb forty-two and Nathan Mooar thirty- 
seven. The present senior deacon, Mr. Gilbert 
Abbott, has held this office since 1874 and Mr. 
Peter D. Smith since 1881. 

The stone house of worship now standing 


Spotl Wiis cee 
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is the oldest one in town. Its corner stone 
was laid in June, 1826. 

The commemorative exercises began w th an 
anniversary sermon by the pastor, Sunday, 
Dec. 1. Wednesday evening the anniversary 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor was observed, with historical exer- 
cises and an informal receptien to Rev. F. W. 
Greene, under whose pastorate the society 
was organized. 

On Thursday friendly greetings were re- 
ceived from neighboring pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
F. R. Shipman of South Church, F. A. Wilson 
of Free Church, Frederic Pa)mer (Episcopal), 
Prof. J. P. Taylor of the seminary church, 
A. T. Belknap (Baptist) and Edwin Smith of 
Ballardvale. Rev. W. C. Merrill of Lynn 
told interesting stories of his boyhood in the 
West Parish. Mr. A. I. Frye of Lynn, who 
joined the church seventy years ago, also 
spoke. The historical addresses of the after- 
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noon were by Miss Susan Jackson, a former 
principal of Abbott Academy and daughter of 
the first pastor; by Dr. J. G. Merrill, presi- 
dent of Fisk University, son of a succeeding 
pastor; by Rev. Messrs. Greene and MacFad- 
den, the only living ex-pastors. At the close 
of his remarks Dr. Merrill, in the name of his 
aged mother, presented the church with a 
portrait of his father, Rev. James H. Merrill, 
pastor from 1856-79. 

Three persons were present who remem- 
bered the laying of the corner stone: Mr. An- 
drew I. Frye, ninety years of age; Mrs. Calla- 
han, formerly Miss Mary Loring, eighty-eight ; 
and Mrs. Ezra Abbott, formerly Miss Mary 
Loring, eighty-two. 

West Church is worthy of recognition for 
its useful and honorable history. With its 
intelligent membership, inspiring ministry 
and activity in both home and foreign work, 
it has always stood for the best type of the 
country church. a. 





Rededication at Greenwich, Ct. 


In services lasting ten days, with eloquent 
addresses and inspiring music, this historic 
church, founded in 1705, rededicated its house 
of worship, remodeled at a cost of about $30,000. 
The stone building erected in 1856 has a beau- 
tiful Gothic spire, and occupies acommanding 
site in the center of the town, looking off on 
a broad reach of the Sound. The church in- 
closure, covering over two acres, was set 
apart for purposes of worship not long after 
the settlement of the town, and the church 
has always been closely identified with local 
history. 

The structural lines of the edifice have been 
preserved, the alterations consisting mainly 
of rich and harmonious coloring, finish and 
furnishinge, which produce a restful and in- 
spiring effeet. The coloring is in shaded 
browns, to which richness is lent by the am- 
ber light from the windows. The organ from 
the Austin Co. of Hartford is a superb, three 
manual instrument, satisfying in the fullness 
and richness of its tones. It has 3,011 pipes 
and was listed at $10,000. Theauditorium ac- 
commodates 1,000 people and all seats are free. 

The services, Dec. 1-10, included a thank- 
offering meeting with an address by Dr. C. C. 
Creegan; a fellowship meeting, with ad- 
dresses by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Selden, by 
Dr. Josiah Strong of New York and neighbor- 
ing clergymen; and a delightful organ recital. 
At the rededication service preper Dr. A. H. 
Bradford preached and the pastor led in a beau- 
tiful act of dedication, with musical response 

y the people from the oratorio of Elijah. 





Second Church, Greenwich, Of 
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John Taylor Perry 


THE JOURNALIST OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHURCHES 


BY REV. WILBERT L. ANDERSON 


The death of Mr. Perry, chronicled last 
week, recalls an interesting chapter in the 
history of the Granite state churches. The 
age of isolation, when the life of many com- 
munities was notably rich, was followed by a 
period of fellowship whose ideal was state 
unification. To express and foster this co- 
operative spirit the state denominational 
paper was established. The three northern 
states of New England conspicuously illus- 
trate this phase of ecclesiastical life. The 
advent of the new era of metropolitanism and 
nationalism, with larger conceptions of de- 
nominational life and responsibility, changed 
the conditions radically, and one by one the 
state papers of our denomination found their 
opportunity a thing of the past. Mr. Perry 
was the editor for New Hampshire Congre- 
gational churches during eight of the later 
years of this struggle, having but a single 
successor, Rey. E. B. Burrows, whose sudden 
illness brought the long effort to maintain a 
state organ to a close. 

It will always be a source of pride to the 
churches of New Hampshire that during this 
period of inevitable change their state paper 
was edited by Mr. Perry. His remarkable 
ability gave dignity and strength to a losing 
cause. Itis true that he took up this work in 
retirement, and that his friends never re- 
garded it as more than the occupation of his 
leisure; but he gave his whole heart to the 
churches and the mere by-product of his life 
was richer than the entire service of a man 
less gifted and less highly trained. To the 
Record, especially, which he edited but a 
single year, he brought great enthusiasm; 
and a glance over its files discovers abundant 
evidence of his purpose to give to the new 
venture the best qualities of his mind. 

The wealth of his knowledge enriched 
every product of his pen. His slightest 
utterance was the word of a man who knew 
life, history and literature to an extent which 
only his intimate friends fully understood. 
An omnivorous reader, his memory was 
amazingly accurate and retentive. So rapid 
was his mental action that he could extract 
the substance of a volume in an hour, and 
the contents of books gathered in this swift 
flight through their pages would remain clear 
in his mind and reproducible after a score of 
years. He read current publications of every 
kind, and was continually exploring forgot- 
ten books and adding to his vast knowledge 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Perry’s writing was never embarrassed 
by his erudition. What he wished to say 
he said, and he so carried his great mental 
stores that his literary style was simple and 
agile. He admired brevity beyond all other 
qualities in a writer, and his own concise- 
ness was the fruit of this lifelong ideal. 
Ornament and affectation he despised; the 
sinewy grace of a clear paragraph he loved. 
In his writing his natural brilliance of mind 
was kept under a restraint not imposed upon 
his speech, in which the flash of wit was 
often continuous. No man ever succeeded 
better in forcing back into silence the impetu- 
osities of a unique personality and in meet- 
ing the responsibility of public utterance 
with judgment perfectly poised. 

This peculiar discipline of brilliant powers 
made an able editor: the erudition, the wit, 
the striking personality, the affectionate and 
loyal man only-his friends fully knew. As 
the journalist of the New Hampshire churches 





he sought to vindicate and glorify the his- 
tory of the state, to promote cordial fellow- 
ship, to uphold denominational organization, 
to reveal the roots of the present in the past, 
and to maintain a spiritual faith against 
materialism. He was conservative in: his 
views, but his mind was so rationalistic 
and his temper so hostile to ecclesiasticism 
that he combined the historic and the modern, 
the authoritative and the free, in wholesome 
harmony. 


The Evangelistic Movement in Exeter 


Some months ago the pastors of four Exeter 
churches began to consider together the ap- 
parent alienation of a portion of the people 
from the churches. It was thought that the 
methods used by evangelists might be effect- 
ive again, as they had not been employed in 
any large way since the work of Mr. Mills, 
about fourteen yearsago. The Baptist, Meth- 
odist and the two Congregational churches 
responded heartily to the suggestion. Mr. 
Herbert L. Gale was secured as leader: the 
campaign of three weeks closed Nov. 25. 

It is not easy to explain the arrest of the 
movement at a point just short of itsaim: All 
that could be expected in the refreshing of 
Christians, in the winning of the children and 
the young people of the Sunday schools, in 
the conversion of individuals here and there, 
was realized ; but very little was accomplished 
outside the circles within which the churches 
are influential. It was a general conviction 
that a more protracted effort would have met 
larger suecess in this direction, as the interest 
increased to the end‘and the work aroused no 
unfavorable criticism whatever. 

The ordinary methods in organizing evan- 
gelistic work were faithfully followed. The 
distinctive features of Mr. Gale’s work are 
his teaching of the deeper Christian experi- 
ence and the frankness and force of his as- 
sault upon sinful practices. Under his prac- 
tical treatment the Keswick ideas take a form 
acceptable alike to the untrained hearer and 
the studeut of modern Biblical theology. Re- 
jecting the terminology of the system so much 
in vogue, the evangelist succeeds in giving a 
wholesome and uplifting statement of the 
Christianity of the Bible, in which the prim- 
itive power abides. This is by far the strong- 
est part of his work, and it will be long before 
the churches forget it. In all his addresses 


Mr. Gale speaks directly and powerfully of 
actual sins; this part of his work reaches its 
climax in the meeting formen. Nothing could 
be more startling than the contrast between 
the gentle tutorsbip of the modern pulpit and 
the terrific revival of Old Testament prophecy 
in this arraignment of the intemperance and 
impurity and impiety of men; but it is not 
known how the minister would preach if he 
faced an audience that looked like a town 
meeting. This moral hurricane must have 
done great good, but for the time it seemed to 
antagonize those who would never confess the 
justice of the indictment. In preaching to 
the uncoverted Mr. Gale is not so notably 
strong as in his helpful teaching for Chris- 
tians and in reform work; but he is always 
clear, neyer impatient, loyal in every word to 
what he believes to be the message of the 
Bible. His speech is simple, direct, full of 
pointed illustration, vibrating between an at- 
tractive manliness and a pathos which never 
ceases to come asa surprise. The movement 
has been a blessing to the churches, and if 
they were to repeat the effort to present the 
gospel to the outer circles in this way they 
would undoubtedly test every proposed leader 
by what they remember of the man they came 
to love and trust. Mr. Gale will return to 
New Hampshire in January, when he is to 
conduct a series of meetings with the churches 
in Keene. Ww. L. A. 


How a Strong Church Helps Weaker 
Ones 


The First Church of Keene has in its mem- 
bership many persons who came to it from 
rural towns in the county, many of which 
have become so reduced in their population 
that they no longer can maintain church 
privileges without missionary aid. Recogniz- 
ing its obligations to these churches, besides 
liberal contributions to the Home Missionary 
Society, it has raised $150, with which it sends 
two young women evangelists into some of 
these weaker towns—Miss Peterson, educated 
in the Northfield Training School, and Miss 
Gardner, a sweet gospel singer. These ladies 
go into the homes, and in word, song or prayer 
give the gospel message to many who have 
seldom or never heard it. Work was begun 
in Roxbury, a town of only 100 inhabitants, 


Continued on page 966. 
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where church services are seldom held, though 
it still reports a church. Here were several 
conversions; more than half the population 
were present at the Sunday morning services, 
and thirty or forty at evening services daring 
the week. 

Stoddard was next visited. With a popu- 
tion of 367, it has a church and a devoted 
pastor, but is very weak. As a result of 
twelve days’ labor there were several conver- 
sions, the midweek meeting, which had been 
dropped, has been revived, and there are now 
nine to take active part in it in place of only 
one before. These evangelists are now in 
East Alstead, going from house to house even 
in the most distant and neglected neighbor- 
hoods. Ss. L. @ 


From the Land of Snow 


After five weeks of sleighing, and with the 
mercury at twenty below zero, mid-December 
in the north country finds the winter well 
under way. Yet one minister has just been 
taking his vacation. 

At Lisbon, which was desolated by fire re- 
cently, the new pastor, Rev. James B. Sar- 
gent, is already inactive service. He preached 
the sermon at the union Thanksgiving serv- 
ice. At Bath Rev. Walter H. Woodsum has 
been sorely bereaved by the death of his at- 
tractive nine-year-old daughter, Marie. The 
Franconia church has enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions with the Adventists, both at Thanksgiv- 
ing time and in two interesting Bible Society 
meetings, conducted by Rev. E. J. Aiken of 
Concord. A good offering was the result. 

Orfordville has been dedicating its new pipe 
organ by a fine concert, in which Boston sing- 
ers participated. At Orford the women have 
laid out about $400in repairs. The addition 
of a commodious parlor and kitchen is planned 
and partly provided for. Littleton is still 
worshiping in its chapel during the renova- 
tion of the house of worship, and is ey to 
do so for a month to come. 

Lancaster recently entertained the White 
Mountain C. E. Union. Addresses were on 
special aspects of Endeavor work, the most 
notable being that of Rev. H. R. McCartney, 
late of Amherst, Mass., who spoke on spirit- 
ual power as the product of the union of per- 
sonal acquaintance with God and with human 
need. The speaker from outside was Rev. 
George H. Reed of Concord, who, turning from 
the question how the Endeavorer should keep 
the pledge, showed, by a study of the will fac- 
ulty, how the pledge keeps the Endeavorer. 
The Ladies’ Society is about to supply the 
organ with a water motor. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary and the Y. P.S. C. E. unite 
in aiding the same A. M. A. school at Saluda, 
N. C., the ladies furnishing supplies and the 
young people student aid. The sermon, on 
The Bible in Literature and Life, by Rev. 
F. G. Chutter of Littleton, who has supplied 
acceptably at Lancaster for several Sundays, 
made a deep impression. It is to be had in 
pamphlet form. At the union Thanksgiving 
service Governor Jordan, as well as the pas- 
tors, made an address. W. F. ©. 


Mr. Perry’s Bequests 


The will of Mr. John T. Perry of Exeter 
contains the following public bequests: to the 
American Board, the American Missionary 
Association and the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society $4, 600 each ; to W. R. Moody 
for the Northfield work $1,500; to the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society $1,000; to the Ministers’ 
and Widows’ Charitable Fund of New Hamp- 
shire $100; to Phillips Exeter Academy for 
a scholarship $2,000; to the Exeter Cottage 
Hospital] $500; to the First Church of Exeter 
$2,000. His valuable collection of books is 
given tothe Exeter Public Library. A large 


number of personal gifts, many of which are | 
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outside the family circle, and the distribution 
of the contents of his artistic home accord- 
ing to a memorandum executed in part dur- 
ing the life of Mrs. Perry reveal peculiar 
thoughtfulness and friendliness. The dispo- 
sition of the historic residence is left to the 
executors of the will. 


Among the Churches 


CONCORD, First, has placed on its walls three 
beautiful marble and brass tablets to commem- 
orate, through the generosity of their descend- 
ants, the services of three former pastors: Rev. 
Timothy Walker, Dr. Asa McFarland and Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton. Mr. Walker served the church 
fifty-one years and Dr. Bouton forty-two. 

ConcorpD.—The five churches held their fifty-ninth 
annual conference with the West Concord church. 
An address on Concord’s First Minister was made 
by Hon. J. O. Lyford, and Rev. E. W. Bishop 
preached the sermon, which was followed by com- 
munion. The program included social features 
and collation. 

MANCHESTER.—By the will of the late Mrs. Emeline 
I. Balch, the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Science receives $50,000 and her residence, con- 
taining valuable furniture, paintings, silverware, 
etc.; Bates College. Lewiston, Me., $5.000; El- 
liot Hospital, Manchester, $3,000; Franklin St. 
Church, Children’s Home and N. H. Orphans’ 
Home, $2,000 each; W. C. T. U. Mercy Home, 
$1,000. The estate is estimated at $500,000, 
and the residue is to found a hospital in Man- 
chester, to bear the donor’s name. 

PENACOOK has celebrated its fifty-first anniversary 
with three days’ services. The program included 
an address by Rev. M. D. Bisbee, a former pastor. 


(For other New Hampshire news see page 947. | 





Bishop Potter of New York dealt with one 
aspect of the temperance problem last week 
in an address in New York city, an aspect 
which he refuses to obscure by discussion of 
other aspects of the problem, local or other- 
wise. The true solution, he holds, is one affect- 
ing the inner life of every man, a force that 
will “make men sober, not drunken, because 
they will not be drunk with wine but filled 
with the spirit of God.” And that force, he 
held, was the touch of the man with the per- 
sonal Master, who, while master, yet makes 
men free. 
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Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 
It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
- y ‘. ee during the whole period of 


It may then produce irregularity ‘ot the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh and 
marked tendency to consumption before mani- 
festing itself in much cutaneous eruption or 
glandular swelling. 

s best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and for its complete eradieation you 
can rely on 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
The best of all medicines for all humors. 


LONG LIVED 
ORGANS 





ir i Yeni: ~ 
oa Haman | 


are valuable investments. Our instru- 
ments have extraordinarily long lives. 
They are thoroughly well made and are 
absolutely mouse proof. One great 
source of annoyance and expense is thus 
removed. Our latest model, style 4405, 
has just began its career, but has lived 
long enough to earn popularity and 
show that it is like its fore-runners in 
staying qualities and excellence. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











Ao 
CL Foameli neh 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied Absolutely Odorfess. got, n 


LIQUID 


_FIRE PROOF !! 





It is simply a question of what 
is included at this price. Elsewhere 
for $100 you get merely the case 
and the movement. We add a 
dozen extras and offer our clock 
at no extra cost. 

We give you a solid case of 
Veined Honduras Mahogany; door 
with leaded glass work in Oolonial 
design; complete trimmings of bur- 
nished brass from antique patterns ; 
warranted movement, insuing the © 








highest accuracy ; 12-inch decorated 
dial, with moon, calendar and 
second dials; brass weights, brass 
pendulum, gong for hours and half- 
hours. : 

This is the equivalent of the 
$150 clock of most dealers. It is 
our Christmas Leader of 1901. We 
make the largest display of Grand- 
father Clocks in Boston at low 
prices. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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JUPITER STEEL 
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Endorsement and Advice 
of a Steel Expert 


; Boston, NOVEMBER 9%, 1901. 

Mr. EUGENE EDWARDS 
General Manager United States Steel Co , West Everett, Mass. 

Dear Sir: The Directors of this Company realize that dur- 
ing your long connection with the Midvale Steel Company, of 
Nicetown, Pa., you personally saw much of the growth of that 
great steel’ plant, now valued at twenty millions of dollars, also 
that it was under your six years’ management that the great 
steel casting plant of the General Electric Company, in Lynn, in- 
creased its output 300percent. They therefore desire, after your 
one year’s management of our Everett peat that you give them 
your opinion as to the advisability of immediately increasing 
said plant to the New England demand for Jupiter Steel Castings. 

Respectfully,- 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, 


Chartur. MA +) a 


Boston, NOVEMBER 11, 1901. 
Unitep STATES STEEL CoMPANY, Boston, Mass, 

Gentlemen: I have your esteemed favor of November 9 re- 
questing my opinion as to the advisability of increasing our 
present plant. 

The situation gi 4 is as follows: With our plant at Everett 
we are so overrun with unsolicited business that we are con- 
stantly in danger of displeasing our customers by delay in filling 
orders. This condition will be partially improved as soon as our 
addition of 100 x 130 feet now under way is completed, and the 
new fifteen-ton crane in position. While this means a total of 
300 feet in length for the main foundry, I am of the opinion that 
it should be immediately increased to 500 feet to fill the orders 
that the mere knowledge of our capacity would bring to us. 

But there is another field for Jupiter Steel not yet touched by 
our Company, which would bea very profitable one. There isa 
large demand in New England for heavy steel rolls in roller 
mills and rubber factories. These rolls weigh from 1,000 to 
20,000 pounds apiece. and we have already turned away many 
orders on account of being so full of other business. The mak- 
ing of these rolls by day and the pouring of steel billets at night 
would easily take up the capacity of another complete plant, the 
duplicate of our present one, of a length of 500 feet. 

I believe that both of the above additions should be built im- 
mediately, and would greatly increase your dividends. You 
have a splendid location, with unexcelled railroad and water 
facilities, for the growth of a plant equal to those plants with 
which I have been connected and to which you refer. 

Very truly yours, 


General Manager. 


The above is the advice of a successful and practical steel manufacturer 
who found it to his advantage toleave the Midvale Stee] Co. to improve his 
position and identify himself with the steel-casting department of the 
Greneral Electric Co. as Superintendent, oT as such for six years. 
From the latter connection he considered it to his interest to associate 
himself with the United States Steel Co. as General Manager, realizing 
the great superiority of our product. This should be sufficient evidence 
of the vast strides and advance of Jupiter Steel Castings. 








Savings Banks 
vs. Industry 


No branch of industry in which man engages promises a return of 
such handsome profits as that of the manufacture of steel. The dividends 
derived from the prosecution of legitimate steel manufacture far outrank 
the net returns from any other line of business. The wonderful stimulus 
which the suecess of the past three years has imparted to the steel bust 
ness is evidenced by the tremendous outlay which has been made in this 
department of industry during the past year, the results of which can 
only be hinted at, for they will not be reducible to statistical ferm until 
1902. It is sufficient to say that from every branch and avenue of the 
steel business come most favorable reports of progress and renewed 
achievements. The greatness of the United States lies in her internal 
resources: agricultural, manufacturing and mining. Agriculturally, the 
country is fairly well developed, in mining the same, but the manufactur- 
ing of steel has been up to within a few years a comparatively infant 
industry. It is in the expanding and developing of this branch of the 
Nation’s wealth that the greatest successes of the future are to be looked 
for. Steel today is in such a position that it is right to invite capital 
toward its advancement. 

The greatest publicity has been given to our enterprise, and has 
resulted in the present enormous demand for Jupiter Steel Castings, which 
are steadi'y and permanently displacing more expensive forms of steel, 
yet being of equal lightness, strength and quality, and are an improve- 
ment over the ordinary steel casting because they require no annealing, 
being strictly pure steel of uniform hardness and softness throughout, 
and can be forged, welded and tempered. 

Our foreign patents, now being negotiated, show conclusively a 
source of dividends equal to the entire capitalization of the Company. 
As a rule, stock in well-managed manufacturing companies is generally 
bought up by those in some way connected with their management and 
the outsider has little chance except at a high premium and a corre- 
spondingly low profit. But this is an unusual opportunity for people of 
limited means to secure an investment already paying a large income, 
an opportunity sueh as is usually offered to capitalists only, and the 
man with a few hundred dollars gets a chance. In this connection it 
will be noted that the Scientific American published an article on 
Jupiter Steel, illustrated on the first page of the edition of October 12 
and described in the following pages. A copy of same will be mailed 
on application. This was very flattering to us, and we consider it the 
best endorsement that Jupiter Steel has ever received. 


After long deliberation we agree with our General Manager that it 
is to our advantage to immediately enlarge our Works to the extent 
recommended, to take care of the New England business that is legi- 
timately ours, and for construction will sell 40,000 of the 230,000 shares 
now remaining in our Treasury, at par, Five DOLLARS per share, full 
paid, non-assessable, and drawing full regular quarterly dividends of 
3 per cent. (12 per cent. per annum), the next being payable January 
27, 1902. It has been our experience that this opportunity will not 
long be open, as our previous offerings have invariably been over- 
subscribed, the last by some $256,000, which we are now filling from this 
block, and deem it advisable that you give our investment your prompt 
attention. 

The United States Steel Company has been paying for the past two 
years quarterly dividends at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on all 
its outstanding stock, and it is expected that this dividend rate will be 
increased as soon as we can enlarge our plant at Everett, Mass. 

To those who are interested a full prospectus of the Company, 
together with a record of what has been accomplished in the past two 
years, will be mailed on yA aapcenee Preference will be given to sub- 
scriptions in the order of their receipt. All accepted subscriptions will 
dram the full regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. payable January 27, 
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front of the present plant at Everett, Mass, a suburb of Boston, where the Co 
and water facilities. On this land a modern plant, 2U0 x 130 feet, has been built, provi 
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mpany owns seventy-four acres of land, having both rail 
ed with electric cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas 


producers, boilers, engines, dynamos, sand blast, crucible plant, finishing machines, offices, ete. 
ann Cordial invitation to inspect the plant at Everett is extended to all who are looking for @ safe and legitimate investment. Those who 
cannot do this will have any information desired sent to them promptly upon application to the Boston office, 1454 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Make all checks, drafts or money orders payable to the 


United States Steel Company, 145A Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Business Outlook 


The feature of the general trade situa- 
tion is the great increase and activity in 
the retail demand, due to seasonably 
cold weather and to the approaching 
holidays. This large retail distribution 
in turn has caused a decidedly better 
call from jobbers. In fact, there seems 
to be quite a widespread impression that 
the holiday trade this year will be un- 
precedented in volume and, furthermore, 
for a better class of goods. The same 
activity, previously noted in these arti- 
cles, is still in force in the iron and steel 
industry, and although the foreign de- 
mand for manufactures of iron and steel 
has fallen off the home consumption 
shows no diminution. Satisfactory con- 
ditions, likewise, prevail in coal, lumber, 
the heavier textiles and in boots and 
shoes. 

An especial feature of the week has 
been the sharp speculation in cereals, 
provisions and raw cotton, all of which 
have risen quite materially in prices. 
We are having, at the present time, the 
highest prices in corn and oats seen for 
over nine years, and wheat is selling at 
the highest in nearly two years, with the 
upward movement apparently not yet 
completed. Southern trade and collec- 
tions in the South have been benefited 
by the advancein cotton. Raw wool con- 
tinues in good request and manufacturers 
are busy. The cotton textile situation is 
about the only one concerning which 
really favorable reports cannot be made. 

The money market has worked into a 
firmer position, as was expected, and be- 
tween now and the first of the year it is 
not improbable that monetary rates will 
become even tighter. In Wall and State 
Streets the speculative situation has 
remained extremely professional in tone, 
but has suffered somewhat in values by 
reason of determined bear onslaughts. 
It looks as though liquidation had been 
started, and if it has it must run its 
course. Lower prices are generally 
looked for in stocks during the next 
thirty days. 


Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury, presiding, read 
from Heb. 11, and spoke of the great 
promise, stimulus and responsibility im- 
plied in the last two verses, Even the 
sadness of the China missionaries is 
almost lost in their glad, triumphant 
faith. 

Information was given concerning all 
those whose names appear upon the 
week’s calendar. Miss Washburn re- 
ported Miss Patterson’s account of Tien- 
tsin Christians, the story of whom quite 
refutes the implication as to “rice Chris- 
tians”; and also told the story of Two 
Wanderers, which Miss Russell gives in 
Mission Studies. 

Miss Kyle shared with the audience 
the impressions she received from Miss 
Miner’s address at the Pittsfield meeting. 

-Mrs. Schneider reported the welcome 
given Dr. and Mrs. Edward Riggs, who 
have recently returned to Marsovan. 

There was relief in the postal card 
message just received from Mr. Stapleton 
at Erzroom containing the assurance that 
the missionary band were all safe and 
unharmed by the earthquake experience. 
The boarding department of the girls’ 
school and the orphans with their teach- 
ers had been in tents four days, but it 
was hoped that nd harm would come to 
them from exposure to the weather, and 
that ina day or so they could return to 





Of Hearth and Home and Field and Garden. 


The book is in keeping with the poems, dainty, restful to the eye 
and comfortable to hold. 
ornamentation make it a most attractive gift-book. 
best of our living poets."—Boston Traveler. 


THE SUNNY SIDE of CHRISTIANITY 








Fleming H. Rewell Company’s New Books 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S IDEAL GIFT BOOK 
LARGE PAPER EDITION DE LUXE 


Winsome Womanhood 


Illuminated pages and many extra illustrations in Sepia, 8vo, cloth, boxed, net, $2.50 (post. 20c.). 
Original Edition, 15th Thousand, lilustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1. 25 
Its remarkable popularity has caused the publishers to issue a specially artistic slitiiin: greatly enlarged 
and embodying all of the latest improvements and excellencies of modern bookmakin 


‘It will find the immediate approval of the feminine heart, for upon each page will be found a dainty reproduction of articles 
— The Outlook. 











much treasured by my lady when she pursues the gentler arts of home-making.’ 






By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


DAVID, THE POET AND KING 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


LYRICS OF LOVE 








Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
age 7c.). 

“An essay giving the result of careful and intelligent study of 
the career of David. All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of his 
career are graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 

New York Times Saturday Review, 


Pages 16mo, 75 cents net (post- 


printed in two colors. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25 


net (postage 9c.). 


Soft-tinted paper and quiet yet rich 
“Among the 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


CHRIST AND LIFE 


Papers on the Practice of the Christian Life. 16mo, 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 








“A clear er concise attempt to nen Christianity ir its quick 
and original form, stripped of the bemummying draperi:s in which 
the ages have wrapped it. 
spiritual insight and mental cogency.”"—New York T:nvs. style. 


DR. JOHN HALL’S BIOGRAPHY 


cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net (postage 8 cents). 
Issued in unusually attractive form, it will prove one of the choic- 
est devotional gift books of the season. The point of relation of 
Christian faith to daily life is treated in Mr. Speer’s clear and fervent 


16mo, decorated boards, net, 60c. (postage 7c.). 


Marked by Dr. Parkrurst's deep 
Vane ai 
By HUGH BLACK, author of “ Friendship” 


Culture and Restraint 


8vo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 met (postage 14Cc.). 
Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll characterizes it, is here manifest. He ranks 
among the leading essayists of to-day — indeed, the reading of his work reminds one of the fine literature of 
the days of the older essayists. The field he has chosen is one that calls for a rare combination of heart and 


mind, Vigorous in thought, incisive in style, practical in application, unique and effective. 
“* We can weil understand his popularity, for he has the faculty of expression in a marked degree.'—New York Observer. 


By GEORGE MATHESON 


TIMES OF RETIREMENT 


By His Son, THOPAS C. HALL, D.D. 





A worthy tribute to an acknowledged leader in the American 
Church. Fittingly perpetuates the home and public life of one 
known and lovedon both sides of the Atlantic by every class and 
condition of men. 


LAST WORDS OF DISTINGVISHED 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage, 13c.). Devotional Meditations a the author of ‘‘ Moments on 
. Clo 


the Mount,” etc. th, net, $1.25 (postage, 12C.). 
The best thought and feeling of. the well- known blind preacher 
and scholar of Scotland is gathered in these Meditations, written to 
help in the activities of life. 


PART Ill. (Completing Set) READY 


THE 20th CENTURY 


By FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN 





** An extremely interesting sctierties — oe last ast seytage of famous Churches. 
men and women in ancient and modern tim: 








MEN AND WOMEN 


8vo, cloth, net, $1.50 (postage 15c.). 


NEW TESTAMENT. 1 Three Parts 


Part 1. The Gospels and the Acts. Part II. Paul’s Letters to the 
art III. Remaining Letters. Each part 16mo, flex- 
Times. ible, 50 cents, met (postage 5c.). 








For Sale at THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 












“‘Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible Leaps Into the Lead.” 


—Christian Nation. 
‘**HELPS’’ IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 
simplify the study and intelligent reading of the Bible. They are in this form only in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular series. The welcome which these Teachers’ Bibles have 
received is significant of their great value. They contain The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with beautiful illustrations from recent photographs; 
Combined Concordance and indexed Bible Atlas. 

The /nterior says: ** This Bible will give more value of the Bible Teacher, 
Student or Reader than any other edition of the Great Book 

Prices from $1.15 Giscbiaodle. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E 18th St., New York. 




















the houses. 


Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 


, Sold Only in a Yellow Ben—tor yous rotection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 

c tults— — Cleans between the teeth. Hole in bandos and hook > 
hol ; a This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 3sc. ree oe. hildren’ 's 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


Send for free is 
foot h Brust 
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Fleming H. Rewell Company’s New Books 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 











an achievement worthy of a great literary master. 


DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH'’S LIFE WORK 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


Tue OriciN; THE OutsREAK; THE Ciimax; THE AFTER- 
math. Over 100 illustrations and maps. 2 vols., 
$5.00 net, delivery extra. ~ 

The final authority on the most significant epoch in the history 
of the Far East. Dr. Smith's style is always virile and vivid, clear 
and exact, pithy, pointed, racy and piquant. 


By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Its PeopLes, Customs, RELIGION AND Procress. Fully 
illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25; (postage 14C.). 

A near view of the Turk at home; his quarters, habits and 
ideas, and his every day dealings with foreigners, by a resident for 
thirty years, having exceptional opportunities for observance and 


tudy. 
ne Vivacious, pictorial, interesting.” —The Outlook, 








- Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


The Man from Glengarry 


A Tale of the Ottawa. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


To have written ‘* Black Rock” was to demonstrate genius. 
But ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry ” is Ralph Connor’s most 


magnificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. 
come to full maturity. Everywhere is evident his subtle wit and pathos, 


FIFTH EDITION, 100,000 COPIES 





To have written ‘‘ The Sky Pilot ” was 







It is easily first among the author’s works—he has 





DR. W. A. P. MARTIN ON THE INTELLECT OF CHINA 
THE LORE OF CATHAY 


Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy and Religion, 
Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 net (post 20c.), 


“Of China's Intellectual Life no one has more qualifications to 
write than the President of the Chinese Imperial University. It 
summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, and religious thought of 

: 5 





an empire,”—The Dia 
By SUSIE C, RIJNHART, M.D. 
WITH THE TIBETANS 


In Tent and Temple 


The Narrative of a Journey into the Closed Land. Sec- 
ond Edition. Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





** A book of tara! and thrilling interest. ... It is a tale of 
rare bravery and devotion fr 


om the lips of this intrepid woman.” 
—Springfield Republican, 









By AMY LE PEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons"* 
CHERRY 


Tue CumBERER THAT Bore Fruit. 
cloth, $1.00 met (postage 8c.). 


“ This is plainly the most successful story yet from the skillful 
pen made famous by * Probable Sons,’ and many other child stories.” 


12mo, decorated 


“THE BEST YEAR BOOK IS A CHEER BOOK” 
THE CHEER BOOK 


A Store of Daily Optimism. By Amos R. Wells. 16mo, 
cloth, net, $1.00 (postage 7c.). 


The author sends forth these “ heart gleams of light ” in the belief 
that they will scatter the darkness of those struggling against 
d and melancholy as they have scattered his. 











14 Beacon Street, Boston 


BY THE AVTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZA RIES” 


DEBORAH : 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
‘The most interesting and instructive historical novel 1 have ever read.”—Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 
‘Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long delayed.” —‘Book Lovers’ Weekly. 


‘A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, so true is the frequent employ- 
ment of historic characters, events, and places in this fascinating story. His heroine will take her place 
high among the women of fiction. . . . It is absolutely refreshing.”—Bishop Jobn F. Hurst, 


For Sale at THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 








By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 


MY HOST, THE ENEMY 


12mo, cloth, 





And OTHER TALES 2F THE NORTHWEST. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

**By a man with Theodore Roosevelt's love of hunting, wild 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes. From a round of excitin 
experiences he writes these tales cf the prairie, fresh and crisp ‘a 
intensely interesting.” 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL 


With over 150 illustrations, quarto, boards, decorated in 
unique Chinese style, $1.00 met (postage 16c.). 
A companion book to ‘* Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” of which 
the Evening Post said: ‘**A wonderful revelation of home life in 
China. . . . Will delight every one who loves children.” 








175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 








HANDBOO 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


With helpful subdivisions and care- 
fully arranged missionary topics on 
the plan which last year proved so 
serviceable to many churches. 


Y. P. §. C. E. and Junior 
Endeavor Topics 


Daily Bible Readings 


With the general topic, The Heroes 
of the Faith. 


th These Bible readings are compiled by 

i e editor who arranged the series of the 

ne two years, which proved so popular with 
te constituency of The Congregationalist. 


Y aN: 





K - 1902 


Religious and 
x Denominational Information 


Latest statistics with interesting 
analyses of Congregational strength 
throughout the country. 1901 in 
retrospect. A careful summary of 
the year’s events from a denomina- 
8 tional and religious standpoint. 


Prayers for Daily Use and 
Grace Before Meat 


Forms cast in popular language 
designed to be of daily service in 
the home. 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 





THE PILGRIM PRESS~ - 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Items of Interest 


General Bell, in command of the Amer- 
ican forces in North Luzon, has issued 
an order forbidding the soldiers under 
him to drink “vino,” the native drink, 
which has been found to provoke insan- 
ity and crime, 


Secretary of War Root’s recommenda- 
tion in his report that nothing be done 
by Congress either to modify or repeal 
the act prohibiting the army canteen 
until there has been longer time to in- 
vestigate the working of the prohibitory 
policy indicates clearly that the Depart- 
ment of War will not press for a repeal 
immediately. 


4 Some idea of the stability of business 
in this country may be gathered from the 
fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
placed contracts for betterments of va- 
rious sorts during 1902 amounting to 
$32,000,000. New rails, new passenger 
coaches, elimination of grade crossings, a 
finer station at the national capital are 
some of the items of the account. 

Three foreign and seven domestic 
brewing companies in Texas have just 
pleaded guilty of violating the state anti- 
trust law and have paid heavy penalties. 
Now, under a provision of the anti-trust 
law, the saloon keepers of the state think 
they have legal recourse against the 
brewers to recover amounts paid to them, 
and suits are being brought in large 
numbers. 

The tour around the world of the Duke 
of York, his contact with colonial admin- 
istrators and his experience in stating 
his thought to countless assemblages of 
British subjects have been an education 
for him; hence, when he speaks in Lon- 
don, as he did last week at the Guildhall 
banquet, he pleasantly surprises all by 
the range, depth and solidity of his 
thought and the felicity of his expression. 
His was the speech of the evening. 

Minnesota’s attorney-general rules that 
under the state constitution the Lord’s 
Prayer cannot be used in the public 
schools of the state, his argument being 
that inasmuch as the state constitution 
says, ‘‘ No man shall be compelled to at- 
tend, erect or support any place of wor- 
ship,” therefore compulsory listening 
to the Lord’s Prayer by pupils is con- 
trary to the state’s organic law. We 
should like to know more about this legal 
adviser. 

Secretary of State Hay last week re- 
fused to give testimony sought for by the 
New York Journal in rebutting charges 
of libel brought against it by persons in- 
terested in the transfer of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States, who 
claim to have been aspersed by the 
Journal. Secretary Hay held that his 
acts and word, so far as they were in- 
volved, were those of an official and not 
of an individual, and that they were 
privileged and secret. 

London, Boston and Philadelphia are 
just now dealing with epidemics of small- 
pox, neither British nor American govern- 
mental methods of dealing with this dis- 
ease comparing in thoroughness with the 
German. During the year ending June 
30, 1900, there were 15,053 cases in the 
United States, with a mortality of 4.8 per 
cent. During the year ending June 30, 
1901, there were 38,506 cases and a mortal- 
ity rate of 1.79 per cent This shows that 
while the number of cases has more than 
doubled, the efficiency of the modes of 
dealing with the disease have increased 
much even within a year. 





By the will of the late Elizabeth T. Dow 
of Brookline, Franconia Academy re- 
ceives a bequest of $4,000. 
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In and Around Boston 


Fourteen Years in the Congregational Library 

Anniversaries and coincidences sometimes 
come together curiously. Thursday of last 
week, Dec. 5, completed Dr. Cobb’s fourteenth 
year in the Congregational Library. That 
day was also the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of his father, Rev. Leander Cobb, who 
was pastor of the church in Marion, Mass., 
for thirty-three years, of which his father, 
Rey. Dr. Oliver Cobb, previously had been 
for fifty years. Dr. Oliver Cobb’s grand- 
father, Ebenezer Cobb, was born in 1694 and 
died in 1801, living thus in three centuries and 
being the only connecting link between the 
Mayflower Pilgrims—the last survivor of 
whom, Mary Allerton Cushman, died when 
he was five years old—and the nineteenth 
century. His birthday was April 2, the same 
as our Dr. Cobb’s, and if he had only died 
three days earlier the day of his death would 
have been Dec. 5, just 100 years before the 
double anniversary already noted. Congratu- 
lations to our faithful and honored librarian, 
and wishes that he may live, if not to the com- 
bined age of these ancestors, yet to that of 
his great-great-grandfather, the Kingston cen- 
tenarian! 


A Graphic Story of Life in India 

Within the past few weeks a number of 
churches in this vicinity have listened to 
Mrs. Abbie Snell Burnell as she has imper- 
sonated a native Hindu woman. Both from 
personal observation and the testimony of 
not a few pastors, we can unreservedly com- 
mend her method of presenting the progress 
of the kingdom of God in foreign lands. For 
several years she was a missionary of the 
American Board in southern India. Her 
husband’s breakdown in health compelled 
their return to this country, and after a battle 
with disease he died in California. Mrs. Bur- 
nell, as a means of supporting her three chil- 
dren, undertook to impersonate on the plat- 
form a typical Hindu woman who emerges 
from her ancestral faith into the light and 
peace of the gospel. She does this so artistic- 
ally that many who listen hardly realize that 
she is acting a part. It is a fascinating and 
powerful presentation of the heathendom in 
the midst of which missionaries labor, and of 
the marvelous results of their work. Mrs. 
Burnell has appeared before churches, mis- 
sionary bands, Congregational clubs, Sunday 
schools and Endeavor Societies, and has suc- 








MEMORY FOOD. 


A Case where Memory was Strength- 
ened by Grape-Nuts. 


Food that will actually help the memory as 
well as-agree perfectly with a delicate stom- 
ach is worth knowing of. 

A good wife out in Alta, Io., who did not 
know which way to turn to get food that 
would agree with her husband, who was left 
ina weakened condition after a serious illness 
and could scarcely retain any food in his stom- 
ach, was one day induced to try him on Grape- 
Nuts, the famous réady-cooked breakfast food, 
and from the first he began to improverapidly. 
In three months he had gained thirty pounds. 

She says that his stomach has recovered so 
— that he can now eat any kind of 

ood. 

She mentions the boy of an intimate ac- 
quaintance, who was so delicate and thin that 
his appearance was pitiable, and he had no 
appetite for any ordinary food. He was put 
on Grape-Nuts and liked the crispness and 
sweetish taste of the new food and took to it. 
His improvement 
now a healthy, plump 2 

“T know that Grape-Nuts will do more for 
weak stomachs thanany medicine. Theclaim 
that it will build up and strengthen the brain 
has been proven to my certain knowledge. 
Sister, who writes for the press and is com- 
pues memorize a great deal, has been using 

rape-Nuts and says she is surprised at the 
result. There is a marked improvement in 
her memory, and the brain works more per- 
fectly and with better results. 

Please do not publish my name.” Name 
can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


an at once, and he is 





ceeded in interesting in missions many hith- 
erto indifferent. Though the financial pro- 
ceeds accrue in part to her, she cannot fail 
to stimulate the spirit of benevolence to mis- 
sions wherever she goes. 


Professor Park Characterized Afresh 

A number of guests were present at a meet- 
ing of the New England Historical Genealog- 
ical Society, Dec. 4, at the Society House, to 
listen to an able and brilliant characterization 
of the late Prof. Edwards A. Park by one of 
his pupils, Rev. Dr. G. R. W. Scott of Newton. 
He announced that an unpublished diary of 
events in Professor Park’s life while he was 
traveling in England and Germany was in 
existence. Brief and interesting reminiscent 
addresses followed by Rev. Drs. J. W. Well- 
man, H. J. Patrick, G. M. Adams and others 
who had been intimate friends and pupils of 
the great Andover theologian. Had time 
permitted, no doubt many tributes would 
have been added by those who are glad to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to this famous 
teacher, who made men thinkers and im- 
pressed his strong personality on them for 
life. 


Congregationalism and Christianity 


Prof. J. W. Platner gave an illuminating 
address before the Monday meeting upon this 
topic. He traced the growth of Congrega- 
tional polity and noted that this particular 
form of church government led all other 
Protestant denominations in this country. 
The conclusions of eminent scholars in other 
bodies should make us hesitate to dogmatize 
regarding the New Testament origin of Con- 
gregationalism. Emphasis should be put upon 
the historic justification of its polity because 
this nation is to lead the world into the high- 
est possibilities of self-control. There is need 
of special training in symbolics. Ministers 
will find great value in a study of compara- 
tive denominations as to history, organization, 
law and worship. 


Strange Scenes at Park Street 

A hundred years ago the scenes described 
in the newspapers as having taken place last 
Sunday and other days at Park Street Church 
might have been regarded as genuine evi- 
dences of a special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. They seem to be accepted as such 
now by the leaders of the meetings and many 
of the attendants. But evangelists dancing 
around the pulpit and shouting, women on 
their knees praying with hysterical sobs un- 
til exhausted, and penitents jumping up on 
the backs of the pews, or prostrating them- 
selves in the aisles and thumping their heads 
on the floor, now recall the counsel of John 
the Evangelist, who wrote, “‘ Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they be of God.” The meetings were held 
under the auspices of a camp meeting asso- 
ciation. On Monday, after some ineffectual 
efforts and astonishing scenes, the prudential 
committee c'osed the doors of the edifice 
against the “evangelists,” who nevertheless 
protested : “ We hired this church as we would 
a hall or an opera house.” This last remark 
perhaps indicates their idea of the character 
of the exhibition they provided, and by no 
means the idea that the people of the church 
have of its uses. In giving them notice to 
leave, Dr. Withrow expressed the will of the 
people in all kindness. 





Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D., is moderator- 
elect of the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. Not many years 
ago Dr. Dods was a “‘stickit minister,” and 
later he was deemed a heretic. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Miss A. W. Turner, ye PE ccga duces $6.00 
From Mrs. Hamilton’s Fund, Madison, Wis... 600 
A. B. Church, Springfield, Mass................ 1 
A Friend, Falmouth, Mass,.................... m 

Mrs. C. H. Metcalf, Winthrop, Mass........... .50 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec. 
tant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels: it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics, 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. ‘ 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them. They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 








JAS. GODFREY WILSON,» 
H6 West 29th St., New Ycrk. 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 











“Boston Stationery” 
Cabinets 


Contain from 48 to 168 Sheets of 
Paper, with Envelopes. 

|| Assorted Sizes. 

Handsome Boxes. 

|| Papers in Cream or Popular Tints. 

|| New and Fashionable Shapes. 





These Make Gifts Both Useful 
and Appropriate. 


Prices, from 50c to $5.00 each. 








49-651 Franklin Street. 
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Three December Issues 


We have never offered our readers three 
papers in succession containing so large an 
amount and variety of valuable and timely 
material as the first three in this montb, 
Taken together they represent to a creditable 
degree the aims of the conductors of this 


journal, and as respects typography, iflustra- church fellowship. 


tion, quality of contributed articles and edi- 
torials and the wide range of the topics pre- 
sented they indicate, we trust, that The 
Congregationalist and Christian World is ap- 
proximating each week its ideals for a modern 
Christian journal. 


LAST WEEK 


The December first-of-the month number, 60 
pages with 33 illustrations, character sketches, 
surveys of Christian movements, special lit- 
erary features. 


THIS WEEK 


Our annual book number, 52 pages. The 
New Versions of the Bible, by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Mr. Seudder’s Life of Lowell, by 
Thomas W. Higginson. A story by Clara 
Dillingham Pierson. Choosing Toys Wisely, 
by Mary G. Trask. Heroines of Recent Fic- 
tion, by Rev. I. O. Rankin. The Best Chil- 
dren’s Books of the Year, by Linda A. East- 
man. Six pages of Book Reviews. 


NEXT WEEK 


Our Christmas Number. The Agreements 
of the World Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
by Rev. James Stalker, D. D. Christmas in 
Out-of-the-way Places, by Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. The Redemption of the Common- 
place, by Rev. Charles Pease. Too Many 
Playthings, by Emilie Poulsson. A Group of 
Christmas Carols. The Animals’ Christmas 
Tree, by Dr. John D. Peters. A Cradle Song 
for One Born at Christmas, by Edith M. 
Thomas. A Christmas Experiment, by Mary 
F. Wright. 





Church of the Martyrs Dedicated 


in Worcester 


The dedication of the Church of the Mar- 
tyrs Dee. 1 was an event of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. It is the only church edifice be- 
longing to Protestant Armenians in America, 
and marks a forward movement in the reli- 
gious work among them. The first Armenian 
immigrants settled in Worcester many years 
ago and found employment in the wire mills. 
This city has since been the chief rendezvous 
for this oppressed people. Among the early 
comers were converts of our missionaries. 
These gathered for religious services more 
than fifteen years ago. Ten years ago a 
church was organized which has held regular 
services in the Y. M. C. A. building. Its 
growth was slight until the coming of the 
present pastor, Rev. H. G. Benneyan, agradu- 
ate of Euphrates College and a refugee from 
the massacres of 1895. The church now en- 
rolls sixty members, with a congregation of 
nearly 200 and about as many families. It 
also has a Sunday school, C. E. Society an 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Great enthusiasm has been kindled by the 
building of the new edifice. The Armenians 
have contributed $2,500 toward the project, 
friends in sister churches $3,500, and the 
Church Building Society a grant of $1,000 
and loan of $2,000. The building cost $9,000, 
ne? will be free of debt except to the C. C. 

The edifice, which holds over 300, has been 
erected under the supervision of the City 
Missionary Society and is thoroughly modern 
and complete in its appointments. The pas- 
tor’s study was furnished by ministers of the 
sister churches. There is a chapel, with 
class, social and reading rooms in the base- 
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by Armenians in memory of martyred friends. 
The church is named in honor of those who 
died for their faith in the recent persecu- 
tions. 

A happy feature of the occasion was the 
ordination of the pastor following the dedica- 
tion of the church. The following Sunday 
eighteen new members were received into 
E. W. P. 
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The Western Christian Advocate, after 
studying and analyzing our recent state- 
ment of the intentions of our clergymen.re- 
specting courses of reading and study for 
the winter, is moved to optimism. So much 
interest in the Bible in the vernacular, so 
much disposition to get at the meaning of 
Biblical truth, the Advocate thinks is re- 
assuring. 
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Artistic Chin 


4 and Glass. 





THE GALLERY 


compare before the rush— 


China Dinner Sets 
Faience Dinner Sets 
Course Sets 


Flower Vases 
Blue Delft Plaques 
Chocolate Pots 
Chocolate Sets 
Handsome Lamps 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
'  Jardinieres without Pedestals 
Ferneries (for the table) 
Tobacco Jars 
Cigar Jars (air tight) 
German Steins 
Pipe Racks 
Punch and Lemonade Bowls 
China Umbrella Holders 
Cuspidores 
Candlesticks 
Guest-room Water Sets 
Sideboard Flagons 
Odd Sideboard Pitchers 
Royal Worcester Figures 
Canton Hall Seats 
China Bath-room Sets 
Rich color and gold Vienna Hocks 
Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Sorbet Glasses 
Finger Glasses 
Pousse Cafe Glasses 


Jones, McDuffee 


By steamships “Winifredian,” the “Saxonia,” the “New 
England” from Liverpool, the “Assyria,” the “Graf Waldersee,” 
the “Lydia” from Hamburg, and the “English King” from 
Antwerp—we have within the past ten days had importations 
embracing some of the newest productions of the Glass Makers’ 
and Potters’ Art, now on view in our seyeral departments. 


THE DINNER SET DEPARTMENT (3d floor) 
THE ENLARGED GLASS DEPARTMENT (2d floor) 
THE STOCK PATTERN HALL (4th floor) 
THE ART POTTERY ROOMS (3d floor) 


AND THE MAIN FLOOR 


The following we offer as suggestive items to inspect and 


China Golf Scene Pieces 


Phenomenon Glass 
Cypress Glass 


China Decorated Bowls 
(For crushed ice, with perforation to drain into a deep stand) 


Caraffes and Decanters 
Cologne Bottles 
Handsome China Plates 
(in single dozens) 
Historical Scene Plates 
Historical Seene Pitchers 
Parian Statuary 
(busts of celebrities) 
Bon Bon Boxes 
Bon Bon Trays 
Football Pitchers 
Candlesticks 
(for the dinner table) 
Candlesticks 
(for bedroom mantel) 
Loving Cups 
Ice Cream Sets 
Game Sets 
Fish Sets 
Ramikens 
French Cafe Entree Dishes 
fireproof (so called) 
Welsh Rarebit Dishes 
fireproof # 
Shirred Egg Dishes 
fireproof “4 
China Tea Infusers, etc. 


& Stratton C0. 


CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal St., Boston 








ment. Several memorial windows are given 


N. B.—Purchases made now can 


be delivered at date desired. 
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In and Around New York 


A New Secretary for the Bible Society 

Dr. Ingersoll has been elected a correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Bible Society, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death last 
winter of Dr. Edward W. Gilman. There 
was no opposition to his election, though sev- 
eral other names had been mentioned in con- 
nection with the place. Dr. Ingersoll has not 
publicly expressed his decision as to the sec- 
retaryship, bat from other sources itis learned 
that before election he stated that he would 
accept the position were it offered him, and it 
is therefore likely that he will soon hand in his 
resignation as pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Brooklyn. Dr. Ingersoll has large executive 
ability, and would prove a valuable addition 
to the Bible Society’s secretarial force. 


Bushwick Avenue Installs Dr. Baylis 

Dr. C. T. Baylis was installed pastor of 
Bushwick Avenue Church, Brooklyn, Dee. 3, 
Dr. Creegan moderating in the afternoon and 
presiding in the evening. The sermon was 
by Dr. R. A. Beard of Cambridge, Mass., a 
former classmate of Dr. Baylis. The preacher 
aroused much interest by his stand in refer- 
ence to institutional work in the churches. 
He said he was firmly opposed to it, and 
maintained that gymnasiums, nurseries, 
classes and the like should be left to the 
Y. M. C. A. and similar organizations. The 
church, he said, was never intended to do 
institutional work. 


Dr. van Dyke in His Old Pulpit 

The Brick Presbyterian Church of New 
York apparently has no one in view as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Babcock in its pastorate, for at 
a congregational meeting held last week it 
voted to make the former pastor, Dr. van 
Dyke, now a Princeton professor, acting pas- 
tor. A salary of $500 per month was offered 
him, though it was understood that he was 
not to be expected to preach in New York 
every Sunday, but would simply hold himself 
in readiness to serve the church in such mat- 
ters as required an ecelesiastical head. Dr. 
van Dyke aczepts the position on condition 
tnat he be not asked to accept the salary, for 
he prefers to help his old church as a friend 
rather than as a hired servant. 


A Gracious and Fruitful Charity 

To read what the Children’s Aid Society ac- 
complished last year with $440,000 increases 
enormously one’s faith in humanity and one’s 
ambition to do good. Nineteen day and eight 
evening schools are maintained, whose agents 
and teachers seek out children kept at home 
by the poverty, shiftlessness and ignorance of 
parents, and after cleaning them up and in- 
ducing regular attendance transfer them to 
the public schools. No fewer than 17,102 per- 
sonal visits were made last year to homes of 
the poor, in fully half of which gifts of cloth- 
ing had to be made. Cripples, heretofore 
neglected, are carried by this society’s agents 
down flights of stairs in the morning and up 
again at night, that they may go to and from 
the society’s schools in the society’s wagons. 
Nearly 500 children were placed in farmers’ 
homes in the West, not to be neglected there- 
after, but to be watched over by agents of the 
society to see that they are treated according 


to contract, and, especially, are sent to school. 
Mr. D. Willis James, identified with so many 
good works, retired this year from the soci- 
ety’s presidency, though continuing as a trus- 
tee, and is succeeded by Mr. William C. Os- 
born. During its forty-nine years of activity 
the society has disbursed $10,000,000 


A New Building for Horace Mann School 
One of the greatest manual training schools 
in the world, the Horace Mann School, which 
is a part of the New York Teachers’ College 
and is connected with Columbia University, 
has just completed a new $500,000 building. 
At its formal opening Dr. Butler, acting 
president of Columoia, made the principal 
address. ‘For the first time in the history of 
universities,” said he, ‘a child may here enter 
the kindergarten and remain year after year 
in what is practically one school, until he has 
attained the highest honors of the university.” 
The building is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
V. Emerett Macy. Mr. Macy is a trustee of 
the Teachers’ College, and his mother, Mrs. 
Josiah Macy, was donor of the Macy Manual 
Arts Building, the first given to the school. 
c. N. A. 
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Cures 
Rheumatism 


A 50 CENT 
BOX FREE! 


If you have Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
try “Gloria Tonic.” A 50 cent box free to all who 
are willing to give this precious remedy a faithful 
trial. Mrs. Mina Schott of Marion, Ohio, writes 
“For 13 years I suffered from rheumatism. I walked 
on crutches and had to take to my bed. After all 
remedies failed Iadopted Gloria Tonic which com 
pletely cured me.” Fully one hundred thousand per. 
sons have been cured through this wonderful specific 
among them persons whom the best doctors called 
incurable. The most elaborate, illustrated book on 
rheumatism, which se tell you all about your case, 
free with trial box. 


JOHN A. SMITH, 


2945 Germania Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 








Special Salc of FURS 





A manufacturers SAMPLE STOCK of $20,000 worth 
of Scarfs, Storm Collars, Coats and Muffs, purchased at 
VERY LOW FIGURES, to be placed on sale Monday, 
marked in the same manner as we bought them, 


Much Below Actual Value. 





Neck Scarfs. — 


$5.00 value. . . . 2.95 
7.50 value. . . . 3.95 
10.00 value. . . . 5.00 
12.50 value. . .. 7.50 
15.00 value. . . . 8.95 
16.50 value. . . .10.00 
18.00 value. . . .12.00 
20.00 value. . . .13.50 


Proportionate saving on the higher 
price goods. 





Coats. 
$25.00 value .. 
33.00 value .. 


- 16.50 
- 25.00 





Storm Co'lars. s 


$5.00 value. . . . 2.95 
7.50 value. . . . 3.95 
10.00 value. . . . 5.00 
12.50 value. .. . 7.50 


Muffs. 
$3.95 value. . . . 1.95 
5.00 value. .-. . 2.95 
7.50 value. . . . 3.95 
10.00 value. . . . 5.00 
12.50 value. .. . 7.50 
15.00 value. . . . 8.95 
16.50 value. . . .410.00 
18.00 value. . . .42.00 
20.00 value. . . .143.50 








Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 











Marriages 


Ww agi Lage See TUCKER—In Swansea, Mass., Nov. 
27 J. Reynolds, Thomas Worthington of 
Prov fad y I, an Fannie H. Tucker of Swansea 





Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 

















Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








FOWLER—In New London, N. Nov. 25, very sud- 
denly, Flora Delle, wife of Fred d Fowler, and youngest 
daughter of Frank P. and Weltha esser. 

LOWELL—In Haverhill, Mass., wed "23, Hattie B. Rich- 
ardson, wife of Rev. John N. Lowell, aged 50 yrs. 

SY MES—In Somersworth, N. H., Nov. 3, Nancy G. , wife 
of Deacon William Sy mes, aged 72 yrs. Mrs. Symes 
was an <p pany reader of The Congregationalist for 
more than 40 years. 








— Undertakers =} 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
eee Telephone, phene, Rosbery 72 or 73. 





Personal eitiitied ahven given to every detail. 
Chapel a1 and other special rooms connected wit h 
in attend- 





ance day and high®, 3) 


















— 


16,600 frs. 










A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; ve iomech troubles and 
thoroughly in all cases of bles, / 
Anemia and | secon of 
22 rue piri 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.W 
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Speaking of Books 


Points on Our New Volume 


if you mutiply an ordinary $1.50 book of 500 

yes bY twenty-two, the result will equal the an 
‘ual Volume of The Con#regationalist. This is 
exclusive of advertising. Itis published weekly in 
fifty-two chapters of about forty pages. In appear. 
anee, typography and illustration it is always at- 
tractive. 

Our increasing reading constituency say that the 
Volume is well edited. For 1902 it will hold to its 
past high literary standards. In addition to the 
ottice board of editors, eminent men in many lands 
and of many denominational beliefs will contribute 
special correspondence. The leading articles are 
to be varied, and the writers men and women of 
gifts, able to instruct and inspire. In example: 

Dr. T. T. Munger and Dr. Joseph Parker, 
Retrospects of Busy Lives; Dr. James 
Stalker, The Sermon on the Mount and 
Our Day; Campbell Morgan, Realizing the 
Christian Life. 

For the ministry these, among many others, will 
be specially helpful: 

The New Evangelism, Prof. H. C. King; 
The [lodern Pulpit’s Competitors, Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton. Expert views of Christian 
activities in Oriental and Eurvpean lands. 

For the home Our Next Volume will have much 
of exceptional value, including: 

By Patterson Du Bois, The Education of the 
Child’s Heart. By John C. Goddard, Home- 
making from the Father’s Standpoint. By 
Mary G. Trask, Choosing Toys Wisely. 
Also aconstantly improving department for 
the children themselves, The Conversation 
Corner and stories by attractive writers. 

Two features peculiarly The Congregationalist’s 
will be given large space—the interpretation of cur- 
rent thought and movements in other Christian 
bodies and the reflections of a national Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘ 

That Our Next Volume will be a book of practical 
usefulness, regarding the service of the Christian 
in social, civic and church relations, is evident. It 
was never more necessary than it is to be in 1902, 

Order today for the fifty-two chapters. For $2 
net (Chureh Club rate) we will mail this Volume, 
postpaid, to any new name. All subscribers to the 
new editions will receive current chapters until 
they are exhausted. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





If any church has a partly worn carpet or cab- 
inet organ to give away, the address of a needy 
home missionary church can be obtained at the 
office of the W. H. M. A , 607 Congregational House, 
Boston. 





The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life is 
to have as many of them as possible.— Bovee 
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Christmas Toilet. Gifts 


First Floor 


Rich Perfumes and Choice Complexion Compounds—Soaps—Toilet 
~ Necessaries—Prices Quite Fair 


Fancy Christmas Box Perfumes, 


25c, 50c, 75c, 1.00 


Imported Perfumes—Violet's, Roger & 
Gallet’s, Piver’s, Pinaud's, Le Grande’s, 
Lubin’s and Houbigant’s—all in fancy 
cartoons for the holidays. Prices, 


75c to 10.00 


Leading Domestic Perfumes—Hudnut’s, 
Brown’s and Colgate’s, 


50c to 6.00 


Toilet Waters, Colognes, Florida Waters 
and Bay Rum—all the best makes. 





Prices, 
25c to 3.00 


Complete line of Ivory-Celluloid Toilet 
Articles—Ask about the “India Ink” 
Monograms—the latest. 

Also a line of Celluloid, in all the colors 
usually handled, in all the popular de- 
signs. 

Complete Holiday Line of Cuff and Col- 


lar Boxes, Glove and Handkerchief 
Boxes from 
50c to 2.75 


Fitted Toilet and Manicure Boxes, from 
50c to 15.00 


Toilet Sets in boxes, from 


50c to 21.00 





Solid Gold Rings 


Street Floor 


Nothing better than a Ring for a Christmas Gift. 


complete. No trouble to show goods. 


Solid Gold Baby Rings, with and 
without stones,at ..... 1.00 
Solid Gold Misses’ Rings, assorted 
SUGNEE Oho a ‘ 1.50 
Solid Gold Ladies’ Stone oe special at 


1.50, 2.50 and 3.00 
Ladies’ Diamond Rings, tinely cut stones, 
carefully selected, prices lowest in 
Boston, 


12.00 to 500.00 





Our assortment is now 


Ladies’ Signet Rings, the popular prices, 


2.00 to 10.00 


We are also showing a choice assort- 
ment of combination Rings in clusters, 
twin stones, etc., in diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, turquoise and 
opals; prices 


25.00 to 200.00 





JORDAN MARSH CO. 


BOSTON 
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DicTuRE BOK FREE 


TALES AND TAILS is the title-of our handsome new book 
for children, lithographed in colors. 
tising, and is alive with new and catchy picture and verse. 

further introduce Minard’s Liniment we will send you with this book 
a full size twenty-five-cent bottle for ten cents, coin or stamps, to pay 
postage and packing. We make no charge for the Book or Liniment. 


SEND TO-DAY. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





It contains very little adver- 
To 











IODIDE OF IRON. 


for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
} None genuine unless signed ““BLANCARD" 
| ALL DRUGG Pra 





HOOPING- ‘COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual pas el Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St.. London. England. “Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 














GLUTE met 
DYSPEPSIA, 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR 
Unlike ~ Ask Grocer& 


write 


Farwell & Rhines, ateNown, N. Y., U.S.A 
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—Elgin time. It 
will keep you on 
time every minute 
in the day. 


9,000,000 \ {, 











Watches 


in use all over the 
world regulate trav- 
el and commerce, 
make every engage- 
ment possible. 

An Elgin W “ h always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the w orks, Send 
for free boohlet. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, LIL 
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{A UNITED STATES: 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county 
map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 


to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden percpane. the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
ge Pes BUS for packing and transportation. 
STIS, General Passenger Agent 
& Q.R.R., Chicago, Ill. 
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In Behalf of the Indians 


The Woman’s National Indian Association 
held its annual meeting last week at the Old 
South Church, Boston, for three days. Mrs. 
A. §. Quinton presided. Reports were pre- 
sented from committees on libraries, temper- 
-ance, missions, hospital work, education, and 
other magters in which theassociation is help- 
fully engaged in improving the life of Amer- 
ican Indians. Several state auxiliaries made 
reports and encouraging accounts were given 
of interest in the Indians, of relieving their 
suffering in sickness, brightening their homes, 
uplifting their moral standards and fitting 
them for the duties of citizenship. A public 
meeting was held in the South Congregational 
Chureh on Thursday evening which Indian 
Commissioner Jones was expected to address, 
but he was detained in Washington by special 
duties connected with his office. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale took his place and spoke from 
long knowledge and hearty interest in the 
cause. It is eleven years since the association 
last met in Boston. 





The world is a mirror into which we look, 
and see our own image-—J. J. Spalding. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 16, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Message of the ‘Christian 
Ministry; speaker, Dr. Lyman Abbott 

New YoRK CLERICAL UNION, Trustees’ Room, United 
Charities Building, Dec. 16, lla. Mm. Sub ect, Prob- 
lems of the Sunday School; speaker, Dr. F. 
Schaufier. 

PROVIDENCF, R. I., MINISTERS’ MERTING, Dec. 16. 
Subject, The Cosmography of the Old Testament; 
speaker, Rev. F. F. Emerson. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch., Dec. 
16,10.30 a.M. Subject, a Study, Paul to Timothy; 
speaker, Rev. R. P. Herr 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., encase MEETING, Y. M. ©, 
Parlors, Dec. 16. ‘Sub ject, What Science Owes to the 
Missionary ; speaker. Rev. Frank Fox. 




















What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present ?_ One of the most pleasing and acceptable 





gifts you can make re 
Cait. «oie OF ak | Pan-American Exposition 


Souvenir Coffee Spoons | re rsa ape 





Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 


, sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 


The set consists of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 
In ordering: Remit by express 





Compleie set in satin- 
lined box, post paid S .0O 
to any address for 











or post office money order to 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, — 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 


Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 





ay 
a Pleasing Christmas Gift. | 


A. J. Situ, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 





OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 





The new twin screw rw 8. 8. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail fron Besten to Gibraltar, Naples 
and a gs “ET a | Feb. 12, 1902; to Alexandria, 


Egy, ‘eb. 

£% GAMBROMAN sails Jan. 15, Feb. 26, Aprii 9. 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 

Richards, Mills & Ce , 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for * Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer “ Philadelphian,” Dec 18: “ Lancas- 
trian,” Dec. 25; * Devonian,” Jan. 1; “ Cestrian,” Jan. 8; 
“ Kingstonian” (to London), Dec. 17; “Ibverian” (to 
Londcn), Dec. 28. 


F. 0. HOUGRTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


The best lamp 
in the world is not 
best, without the 
chimney I make 


for it. . 
MacBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


14 December 1901 








Old Potnt 
Comfort 


Vet Ran ies 


peculiar to itself. The 

traveler finds here generous 
hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
eral THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and err 
Club. : 


[ez always the same. It is 







George 
A. Keeler 
Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 

















Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m 
Leave Chicago 3 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


. 

ATHERTON, D. FRANK, Augusta, Me., declines call 
to Winslow. He is now called to Peabody Memo- 
rial Ch., Georgetown, Mass. 

BANHAM, HENRY E., Cloverdale, Cal., to church 
and educational work in Waimea, Kaui, H. I. 
Accepts. 

BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., Hartland, Wis., to Nece- 
dah, Accepts. 

DARLING, MARION, to remain another year at De- 
troit, Minn. 

Durr, J. E., Manitoba, for some years missionary 
in China, to Oriska, N. D. 

HOLLISTER, FRED M., Second Ch., Danbury, Ct., 
to supply indefinitely at Cadillac, Mich. Accepts. 

JongES, JAS. (Presb.), Barnesville, O., accepts call 
to Columbia and Houghton, 8. D. 

LAWSON, FRANCIS, McCook, Neb., to Villa Park, 
Cal. Accepts. 

METCALF, PAUL H., Elyria, 0.. to become jun‘or 
pastor of First Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., with 
care of the 8. S. work. 

MILLER, HENRY G., White Oaks, N. M., 
enant Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 
MINNIS, THOMAS W., Delong, IIl., to Fairview Ch , 

Velva, N. D., and other points. Accepts. 

NELSON, JOHN, Navarino, Wis., to Granada, Minn. 
Accepts. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., recently of Union Ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass., accepts call to N. Leominster. 

OSTRANDER, LINCOLN, Hudsonville, Mich., 
White Cloud. Accepts. 

PARKER, JOSEPH J., Kearney, Neb., to Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

PonpD, EVARTS W., Sheffield, Mass., to E. Stone- 
ham, Me. Accepts, taking up again the work be- 
gun as a student. 

PORTER, ELBERT S., Bridgewater, Mass., to Stock- 
bridge. Accepts, to begin Jan. 15. 

Rich, ULyssgs G., Dickinson, N. D., to Sanborn. 
Accepts. 

RIVES, CHAS. J., Tecumseh, OkKL., 
Olivet. Is at work on the field. 
SHEARER, HERMAN A., Oberlin, O., accepts call to 
Pinckney, Mich., not to Baroda, as previously an- 

nounced. 

STALEY, JOHN J., 
Accepts. 


to Cov- 


to 


to Perkins and 


Belding, Mich., 


| 


to Manistee. | 


TRUMAN, DAN’L, to the permanent pastorate at | 


Onekama and Pleasanton, Mich., where he has 
served for three years. 

WALz, ERNEST L., a recent graduate of Union 
Sem., to Plainfield, Vt. Accepts. 

WHALEY, ADAM D., Freeport, Mich., to Edmore 
and Westville. Accepts. 

WHEELER, EDWARD P., Chicago, IIL, 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAYLIS, CHAS. T., i. Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Sermon, Dr. R. A. Beard; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. A. Ramsdell, LL. Taylor, and 
Drs. M. B. Taylor, J. B. Clark, T. B. McLeod, 
R. R. Meredith and C. E. Jefferson. 

BENNEYAN, HACHADOOR G., o. Armenian Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. Parts, Rev. H. M. Allen and 
Drs. S. H. Virgin, Willard Scott and Alexander 
Lewis. 

Howk, Gro. M., i. Groton, Mass., Nov. 12. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Geo. A. Tewksbury ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. F. Dunnels, Lawrence Phelps, Ber- 
nard Copping, David Wallace, J. B. Thrall and 
Dr. A. Z Conrad. 

LE BosquEt, JOHN E., 0. North Ave. Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Sermon, Prof. W. H. Ryder; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Spence, C. L. Noyes, 
Daniel Evans, J. G. Taylor and Dr. F. O. Hall. 

NrEwtTon, GEo. J., i. Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass, Sermon, Rev.S. H. Woodrow ; other parts, 
kev. Messrs. N. M. Pratt, A. M. Spangler and E. 
H. Hadlock. 


to Stark. 


Resignations 

DENT, Tuos. J., Aberdeen, 8. D. 

EASTMAN, EDWARD P., withdraws resignation at 
Danbury, N. H., and will continue another year. 

EMERY, CLARENCE P., Stowe, Vt. 

Gay, WM. A.,, Terryville, Ct., to take effect June 1, 
1902, after a pastorate of eight years. 

PERRY, LAWRENCE, assistant pastorate of Plym- 
7 Ch., Worcester, Mass., to take effect Feb. 1, 

902, 

Be, L. EUGENE, Cromwell, Io., to take effect 

Jan. 1, 








For Impaired Vitality 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when 
exhausted, depressed, or weary from overwork, 
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Dismissions 
CLARKE, CHAS. F., Whitneyville, Ct., Nov. 6. 
Stated Supplies 


BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., at Glyndon, Minn., for 
six months 


BELSEY, GEO. W., Plymouth Ch., Toledo, O., at 
Alexis. 

CoLcoRD, DANIEL H., Pomona Coll., at Sierra 
Madre, Cal. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


MARIETTA, O., 
OF First CH.,1 Dec., 36 members. 
Blackmer in charge. 

VELVA, N. D, FAIRVIEW CH., rec. 24 Nov., 
members. Pastor, Rev. T. W. Minnis. 


10 


Personals 


Coss, ELISHA G., who has just retired after thirty- | 
five years’ service of the chureh in Florence, 
Mass., has been presented with $900 by his par- | 
ishioners and friends. 

Fay, Rouuins B., Essex, Vt., has received a fine 
fur lined coat from his parishioners. 

HALLIDAY, I. N., for three years Gen. Sec. of the 
Maine 8. 8S. Association, has accepted an en- 
gagement with First Ch., Oakland, Cal., to super- 
intend the Sunday school and have charge of the 
young people’s work. 





Mr. Edward Svanstrém, who was recently 
chosen on the “ Fasion ” ticket president of the 
borough of Brooklyn, is the son of Swedish | 
parents, who up to the time of their death | 
were devoted members of the Swedish Pil: | 
grim Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 


PUTNAM AND RAINBOW BRANCH | 
Rev. R. W. | 
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For the 
Church 


Tue Laptes’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eventnc Post offer 
you a better way of raising 
money—easier and surer 
and more profitable than 
fairs, teas or suppers. 

There may be several 
hundred dollars in it; 
maybe over $1000. You 
can surely earn as much as 
in fairs, etc., and with less 
trouble, if you’ll do a little 
systematic work. Write to 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 

















China Department 
Our Christmas Bargain Counters Are Now Ready 


Hundreds 
For 25c 


Ash Trays, Cameo Trays. 

Framed Pictures, Candlesticks. 

Toy Tea Pots, Plaster Casts. 

Olive Trays, Pitchers, Plates. 

Toy Jars and Pedestals, Brush Trays. 
Match Holders. 


For 75c 


Framed Pictures, Olive Trays. 

Metal Mounted Trays, Vases. 

Grotesque Animals, Decorated Plates. 

Bonbon Trays, Cameo Tobacco Jars. 

Cameo Plaques, Plaster Figures. 

Jars and Pedestals, Colored Pictures of Authors 
and Composers. 


The Violin Lesson, a terra cotta wall 
piece, original from Vienna, three 
sizes 5.00, 10.00, 25.00 

Red Riding Hood, terra cotta wall piece, 5.00 

Napoleon Head, original from Vienna, 3.50 


of Articles 


For 50c 


Plates, Jars and Pedestals. 

Cameo Vases, Bonbon Trays. 
Candlesticks, Matrh Holders. 

Vases, Pitchers, Figures. 

Glass and China Vases. 

Monk Tobacco Jars, Sugars and Creams. 


For $1.00 


Plaster Figures and Busts, Decorated Plates. 
Brush Trays, Art Glass Vases. 

Steins, Cameo Vases, Pitchers. 

Framed Pictures, Cameo Tobacco Jars. 
Metal Mounted Trays, Ash Trays. 
Mayonnaise-Bowls, Bohemian Vases. 


The Old Man with the Jug, terra cotta 
a ee . . 8.00 


head 
The Wellesley and Radelitte Chafing 
Dishes, both up-to-date dishes . 
Radcliffe Water Bottles, pases cut, full 
size ay 


5.00 


3.00 
1.50 





Pewter Porringers . 1.25 and 1.75 


Cameo Tobacco Jars and Fern Dishes, 





Recent arrivals have augmented our 
complete at the present time. 
Another invoice of French Mounted 


stock of Pewter or Kayserzinn and it is 


Glass has just been received. 


Artistic Bas-Reliefs in fine plaster at 25c and 50c. 


R.H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston 
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Individual Cimeaaton 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
ryt gle 


LYMYER 

CHURCH San FkEBCATALOUUS 
Ss. TELLS WEY. 

to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., re incinnath, 0. 





Steel Alloy Church and School aa Send 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL co. ‘Hillsboro, o. 


ile CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHxsES 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 




















OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 






worry or i ia, ishes, st hi d im- 
Wit SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Co. BUCKEYE BELL eoeeeny; 
HURCH “tna. JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
= FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. “Ra 
ARPETS mics. 653 seunien Boston. 
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From the South Shore 


RECOGNITION SERVICES AT BRAINTREE 


Few churches of the state have a more 
honorable history or brighter prospects than 
the First of Braintree, Mass. Organized nearly 
two hundred years ago, it has throughout 
sustained a remarkably high grade of Chris- 
tian service and pulpit efficiency. Here for 
two-thirds of a century the senior R. S. Storrs 
served as pastor, exerting an influence na- 
tional in extent and reaching well down to 
the present. Just opposite the church the 
late Dr. Storrs was born and, strengthened 
by the noble influences of home and church, 
was fitted for his great life-work. Here Dr. 
E. A. Park was ordained and preached for 
several years during an interim of the Storrs 
pastorate. In this church Gordon Hall of 
missionary fame preached as a candidate 
when the choice fell to Storrs, his theological 
friend. The high standards have been well 
upheld in more recent years by Rev. Messrs. 
T. A. Emerson and A. A. Elisworth. In 
length the pastorates have averaged more 
than a score of years. 

Rev. F. W. Burrows has a winning manner 
and scholarly and oratorical qualifications, 
which make him a fitting successor to these 
eminent preachers. From successful work in 
New Hampshire he comes, a young man, to 
this Braintree pastorate, where larger oppor- 
tunities and greater successes await him. 
Services of recognition, Dec. 3, took the place 
of the usual installation. The eloquent ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. H. P. Dewey, suc- 
cessor of the late Dr. Storrs in Brooklyn, and 
a friend of the new pastor. Rev. C. P. H. 
Crathern felicitously extended the fraternal 
greetings of the Braintree churches to the 
new pastor and tothe church. Dr. Archibald 
of Brockton gave the welcome of Norfolk 
Conference with a rare mingling of wit and 
wisdom. Other Braintree pastors assisted in 
the liturgical services. At the close Mr. 
Burrows responded with a grace, dignity and 








HIGH ALTITUDES. 


Food Connot be Boiled as Quickly 
as in Low. 


The curious experiences people have with 
coffee drinking are worth pondering over if 
any one is ailing and does not know the exact 
reason thereof. 

Coffee is a secretive worker, and through 
the nervous system affects different parts of 
the body in different people. 

A young married woman, Mrs. T. L. Black- 
mon, Oswego, Montana, had a conclusive ex- 
pone in the effects of coffee on her eyes. 


She says: “‘I have used coffee since a child, 


but a short time ago my eyes began to grow 
weak, and the least exertion, such as readin 
or sewing, would cause shooting pains an 
wavy lines of light, so that I could see but 
little else for minutes at a time. 

This alarmed me and I earnestly sought the 
cause of the trouble. Some one told me that 
coffee sometimes affected the eyes. I at once 
decided to quit it and see if I would be bene- 
fited, but I must have something to take the 
place of coffee, for I wanted to modify as 
much as possible the sacrifice of giving it up. 

So I decided to try Postum for myself. 
When it came I made it strictly according to 
directions and was wonderfully surprised and 
pleased with it. Husband save that my Pos- 
tum is very different, indeed, from that he 
once drank at a friend’s table. 

I frankly own that I like Postum better 
than I ever liked coffee. It has a rich body 
to it that coffee lacks. I boil it longer than 
twenty minutes, and it improves it. Perhaps 
it requires longer boiling in the high altitudes. 
I think it does, 

For three months now I have been using 
Postum and have been wonderfully benefited. 
My eyes no longer Ege me and are strong as 
they ever were. y complexion, inst of 
being sallow as formerly, is clear and rosy. 
I Know to a certainty that my improvement 
has been caused by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum, for that is absolutely the only 
change I have made, and I have taken no 
medicine. 

A Mr. Randall, a friend of ours, has ob- 
tained relief from his stomach trouble and 
headaches _ by leaving off evffee and taking 
Postum. We think we know something of 
the facts about coffee and about Postum.’ 
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sweetness of spirit which charmed all who 
heard him. 
TEMPERANCE VICTORIES 


Two noteworthy temperance victories have 
been won by the lading cities of the south 
shore, Brockton and Quincy. Both are listed 
in the ten Massachusetts cities making the 
largest proportionate gain in pop lation in 
the past decade. With a population which 
doubles about every fifteen years, including 
many engaged in occupations especially try- 
ing to temperance habits, with surrounding 
towns, all no license, making these cities 
natural centers and strategic strongholds for 
the liquor interests, these victories are six- 
nificant. Brockton, one of the most enter- 
prising cities of the state, for fifteen years, 
with a single exception, has cast her verdict 
at the polls against the saloon. Quincy with 
out a break for twenty years has voted no 
license, and this year wins by far her greatest 
victory with a vote two to one against the 
saloon. Meanwhile the town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants has become a thriving city of 25,000. 
Valuation has trebled. The poor tax per 
capita the last year under license was $1.42; 
in 1900 under no license it was but fifty-four 
cents. The amount of bank deposits and the 
number of depositors, which increase far 
more rapidly than the growth of the eity, are 
among the benefits of a saloonless city. 

These splendid victories, however, have 
not been won without patient and persistent 
effort. A temperance campaign carefully 
planned and wisely operated is required each 
year. Far more dependence is placed upon 
quiet, educational effort with an appeal to the 
hard common sense of voters than upon any 
spasmodic or sentimental features of temper- 
ance reform. Possibly no one thing has aided 
the reform in Quincy more than the uniformly 
strict enforcement of the law. What Brock- 
ton and Quincy have done others may do with 
intelligent and persistent exertion. 

NORFOLK. 


Opening of Beacon Hill Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This church has finished the basement of its 
new building at a cost of $1,000, and the even- 
ing of Dec. 1 the Congregational churches of 
Kansas City suspended their services and 
united to fill up the beautiful and well-fur- 
nished rooms at Twenty-fourth Street and 
Troost Avenue. This was not a dedication, 
but rather a house-warming. Dr. J. H. Crum, 
the pastor, presided. Beside musical num- 
bers and reports of the various branches of 
the work, including a story of the life of the 
church and the struggle for a building, told 
by Hon. E. C. Ellis, there were addresses by 
the following brethren: Rev. Messrs. J. P. 
O’Brien and G. E. Crossland, Drs. Henry 
Hopkins, Albert Bushnell and W. P. George. 
The pastor of the Troost Avenue Methodist 
Church extended a cordial right hand of fel- 
lowship. 

Dr. Crum and the people of Beacon Hill 
Chureh, while worshipirg. near by in a ball 
upon the second floor, have quietly done a 
fine piece of work and have practically kept 
out of debt. Presently we shall expec. tu 
see the completed building rising upon tie 
splendid foundation now in use. J. P. oO. 








There is now no Negro in Congress—a sig- 
nificant fact. At no time for the past thirty- 
two years, save from 1887-89, has the national 
legislature lacked at least one representative 
of a race that our organic law provides shvu!d 
have as many representatives propo. tiun- 
ately as the white race. Since civil rights 
were granted the Negro by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments there have been 
two representatives of the race in the Senate 
and twenty-two in the House of Representa- 
tives. But the outlook now for any immediate 
further representation is dark. 





14 December 1501 


THE RIGHT THING 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for c2tarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given sepa- 
rately and only very recent!y an ingenious 
chemist succeeded in combining them, 
together with other antiseptics, into a 
pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
‘When I run up against anything that is 
good I like to tell people of it. I have 
been troubled with catarrh more or less 
for some time. Last winter more than 
ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefitfromthem. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 





and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” . 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York city, writes: 
“T have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure | 
have ever tried.” ’ 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 


drugs. 

‘All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at 50 cents for full size package 
and eo are probably the safest and 
most reliable cure for any form of c’- 









CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLEX! 
Dfor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended, For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent fro-, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists- 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen 2 
The Congregationalist. 
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6he Pilgrim Lesson Helps 


.-- AND... 


Sunday School Papers 


Aggregate Circulation about two-thirds of a million. 


All our Lesson Helps now have Graded Supplemental Studies outlined to accompany all the regular work. These 
help the scholar to obtain an intelligent all-around knowledge of the Bible, and also furnish a practicable basis upon which to 


grade a school without disarranging other plans and ordinary work. 





THE 
LESSON 
HELPS 


= Sag sce = THE 
NG Ye PAPERS 


For Young 









For Teachers People 
THE PILGRIM THE 
TEACHER WELLSPRING 
10 cts. . ae in 12% cts. per quarter 
: in clubs. 


50 cts. a year singly. sndine- see sally 








For Seniors For 
THE SENIOR Intermediates 
QUARTERLY — 


2 cts., 3 cts., 4 cts., THE PILGRIM 

















5 cts., for different 
editions. VISITOR 
7 is 8 cts. yo gga in 
For : 40 cts. a iiae singly. 
Intermediates Sicanlbidiadeladdiaes 
THE For Primary 
INTERMEDIATE Scholars 
QUARTERLY poe 
Same prices as Senior. THE 
y sage Cred MAYFLOWER 
For Juniors 6} cts. per quarter in 
seas clubs. 
THE JUNIOR 30 cts. a year singly. 
QUARTERLY Pipes ee eet wet 
Zig cts and 4 te Bible Stories 
See for Home 
For Home Reading 
Students es 
cons THE LITTLE 
THE HOME PILGRIM 
DEPARTMENT 5 cts. per quarter in 
QUARTERLY : clubs. : 
4 cts. a = : sale | Fy pe 25 cts. per year singly 


Ly 





For Primary Scholars. THE LITTLE LESSON CARDS. 2} cts. per quarter. 


For the Whole School. BIBLE LESSON PICTURES. 75 cts. per quarter. Both of these are printed in colors. This 
is especially useful in the Primary Department. 





The 5-cent editions of our Senior and Intermediate Quarterlies are unusually attractive and exceptionally complete, 
having written answer questions, illustrations, etc. Both enlarged and standard editions have choice music. 
Our Papers are all issued weekly, are all fully illustrated and ably edited. The constantly increasing circulation attests 


their popularity. 
ges - Samples of any or all our Periodicals free to Superintendents. 


Besides our own series we sell a// others at publishers’ prices, and solicit the ez¢ire order from every Congregational Sunday 


School, all but a small fraction of which we now supply wholly or in part. 





Che Pilgrim [Press sac vos, Ca eae. Aecnne, | J: H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 
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DEC 183 190; 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





NOVELS, EACH, CLOTH, $1.50 


MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ In the Palace of the King,” ete. 
bb O living writer can surpass Mr. Crawford in 
the construction of a complicated plot and 


the skillful unraveling of the tangled skein.” 
—Record Herald, Chicago. 


THE GARDEN OF A 
COMMUTER’S WIFE 


RECORDED BY THE GARDENER 
With Eight Photogravure Illustrations 


44 CRISP, sparkling, and altogether bewitching.” 
—By MARION HARLAND, in The North American. 


THE REAL WORLD 


By ROBERT HERRICK 

Author of “‘ The Gospel of Freedom,” “‘ The Web of Life,” ete. 
44 T TNUSUALLY satisfying. . . . The hero steadily 
approaches the dividing line between safety 

and ruin, and you are kept in agitated suspense 
until the dramatic climax. A number of powerful 
scenes add colorand forcefulness to a story in the main 
eminently satisfactory.”” —Record-Herald, Chicago. 


CALUMET “K” 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER 
Author of ** The Short Line War,” “ The Banker and the Bear,” etc. 
‘¢A Grand Book and the Brainiest I Have Ever Read,’’ 


says one of those employers who know the value of 
a man like Charlie Bannon, who completes in a set 
time a great grain elevator in the face of every 
hindrance devisable by “the Clique,”’ who are fighting 


“Page” in such a wheat deal as made a part of | 


Chicago’s recent history—every young business man 
should read it. 





THE BENEFACTRESS 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’’ etc. 
bh © yeh in a while—a long while—a clever novel 
is vouchsafed us. ... A real story, fresh, 
keen, original, amusing, and warranted to teach us 
nothing but the unfathomable ironies of life. When 

this happens we are glad we learned to read.” 
—Miss AGNEs REPPLIER, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


“GOD WILLS IT” 
A TALE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 
Author of ‘‘ A Friend of Cesar,” etc. 


bh A’ a@ pure romance of the nistorical type it would 

be hard to find its equal in recent literature. 
... The story grips the reader from the start and 
the interest is never allowed to wane. It is a stirring 
tale, vivid in color, sustained in interest, charged 
with dramatic power.” —Springfield Republican. 


THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Author of ‘Richard Carvel,” etc. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 

bh * egiocaraontad wonderful for its insight and sustained 
interest and passion. . . . Mr. Churchill’s 
portrayal of Lincoln is one of the strongest and most 
moving things in the book. It is strong, tender, full 
of workmanship—the best portrait of Lincoln yet 
seen in fiction.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” “ Richard Yea and Nay,’’ etc. 


bh ITH each successive volume there is added 
proof, if such were needed, that for real fine- 

ness of touch and true artistic instinct Mr. Hewlett 
stands quite by himself in his country and generation.” 
—Commercial Advertiser. 





M. iscellaneous Books 


REGNUM DEI 
The Bampton Lectures of 1901 
By the Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON — 


Principal of King’s College, London; the translator of 
Athanasius, and editor of Handbooks of Theology, etc. 
$2.50. 


VIA CHRISTI 


An Introduction to the Study of Missions 


By LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


Editor of “The Woman’s Missionary Friend.”’ Cloth, 
12mo, 50 cents, net; paper, 30 cents net. 


This coguetive and valuable little book is published under the 
auspices of The Central Committee of the United Study of Missions of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Pres. Francis E. Clark, D.D., of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, says: “I have looked over Miss Hodgkins’s book with very 
much interest and am much pleased with its comprehensiveness and the 
valuable condensed view that it gives of missions in all lands.” 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Poet, Dramatist and Man 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Author of ‘‘My Study Fire,” ‘Under the Trees,” etc. 
Fully illustrated with § full-page and 100 text illus- 
trations. A new edition at a popular price. Cloth, 
12mo0, $2.00 net. 

(Postage 20 cents.) 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, D.D., Ph. D. 


* Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology at Yale University ; 


Author of “The Theology of the New Testament,’ etc. 


NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOK SERIES 


75 cents net. (Postage 9 cents.) 


‘As a text-book for schools and Bible classes, and a manual for 
private study, this succinct, lucid, and judicious exposition seems well 
adapted to a present need and a wide use.”—The Outlook. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





